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130 FROM MY ARM-CHAIR, ETC. 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 
TO THE CHILDREN OF CAMBRIDGE 
Who presented to me, on my Seventy-Second Birth- 


day, February 27, 1879, this Chair, made from the 
Wood of the Village Blacksmith’s Chestnut-Tree. 


Am [a king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne ? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine, 
Can I proclaim it mine? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong ; 

Only because the spreading chestnut-tree 
Of old was sung by me. 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer-time 

The affluent foliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 


There by the blacksmith’s forge, beside the 
Street, 
Its blossoms white and sweet 
Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 
And murmured like a hive. 


And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 
The shining chestnuts, bursting from the 
sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 


And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the past. 


The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean tide, 

But seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 
Roll back the tide of time. 


I see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 


I see the smithy with it§ fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat ! 


And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than threescore years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 


The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into which are wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 


Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 
And make these branches, leafless now so 
long, 
Shesoem again in song. 
Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
February 27, 1879. 
Cambridge Tribune. 





TO THEOCRITUS IN WINTER. 
éoopiv trav SiKedav é¢ Ga. 
Id. viii. 56. 
AH, leave the smoke, the wealth, the roar 
Of London, and the noisy street, 
For still, by the Sicilian shore, 
The murmur of the muse is sweet. 
Still, still, the suns of summer greet 
The mountain-grave of Heliké, 
And shepherds still their songs repeat, 
And gaze on the Sicilian sea! 


What though they worship Pan no more, 
That guarded once the shepherd’s seat, 
They chatter of their rustic lore, 
They watch the wind among the wheat ! 
Cicalas chirp, the young lambs bleat, 
Where whispers pine to cypress tree ; 
They count the waves that idly beat, 
And gaze on the Sicilian sea. 


Theocritus ! thou canst restore 
The pleasant years, and over-fleet ; 
With thee we live as men of yore, 
We rest where running waters meet ! 
And then — we turn unwilling feet 
And seek the world, so must it be : 
We may not linger in the heat, 
And gaze on the Sicilian sea! 
Master, when rain, and snow, and sleet 


And northern winds are wild, to thee 
We come, we rest in thy retreat, 

And gaze on the Sicilian sea ! 
Macmillan’s Magazine. A. LANG, 


FAST-DAY HYMN. 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


‘A broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” 


O Gop, whose dread and dazzling brow 
Love never yet forsook ! 

On those who seek thy presence now, 
In deep compassion look. 


Aid our weak steps and eyesight dim 
The paths of peace to find, 

And lead us all to learn of him 
Who died to save mankind. 


For many a frail and erring heart 
Is in thy holy sight, 

And feet too willing to depart 
From the plain way of right. 


Yet pleased the humble prayer to hear, 
And kind to all that live, 
Thou, when thou seest the contrite tear, 
Art ready to forgive. 
Christian at Work. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 





IN some respects, the intellect of the 
gifted man whose name furnishes the title 
of the present paper, was typical of the 
age. It was fearless and independent, 
accepting only that which came with well- 
established claims upon its credence; it 
was susceptible, yet capable of giving 
exact weight to the opinions and ideas 
which impinged upon its susceptibility ; it 
was dissatisfied with the status guo, both 
in theology and politics; and, as in the 
case of all the best minds, it was not utterly 
devoid of some tinge of utopianism. To 
a frank and liberal nature were united 
deep mental culture, considerable philo- 
sophical power, imaginative endowments 
of no mean order, and — what is more 
surprising than all, perhaps, after the qual- 
ities just enumerated—a large practical 
ability rarely witnessed in this order of 
brain. Few men of our own time have 
combined in so eminent a degree “ the 
useful and the beautiful ” — if we may use 
a common phrase in this connection. Yet 
his name and his writings are by no means 
so widely known as they deserve to be. 
It would be unfair to the late Mr. Bagehot 
to apply the ordinary standards of popu- 
larity in his case; the value of such a mind 
is not to be measured by the amount of 
adulation poured upon it in the press. 
Nor did he at any time court popularity 
for its own sake. Now that he is gone, 
thinking men recognize a distinct loss; a 
gap which no other writer exactly fills; 
and this is, perhaps, the best of all tributes 
which could be paid to the memory of 
Walter Bagehot. 

It is not my intention — even if it were 
within my power — to consider the claims 
of Mr. Bagehot upon his generation as a 
political economist or a political reformer 
and thinker; but I would say something 
upon the man himself, and upon his purely 
literary efforts. An opportunity is fur- 
nished for this, owing to the two volumes 
of essays by Mr. Bagehot recently pub- 
lished, and preceded by an admirable bio- 
graphical sketch by Mr. Hutton.* This 


* Literary Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot, 
M.A., and Fellow of University College, London, 
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memoir, while the sympathetic work of an 
attached friend, is at the same time just 
and discriminating. The character of its 
subject is set in a clear light, and he be- 
comes by means of this sketch a visible 
entity in the minds of readers. While 
duly grateful, with Mr. Bagehot’s other 
friends, for the fine tributes paid to his 
financial sagacity by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Lord Granville, and others, 
Mr. Hutton says: — 


I have sometimes felt somewhat unreason- 
ably vexed that those who appreciated so well 
what I may almost ¢all the smallest part of 
him appeared to know so little of the essence 
of him, of the high-spirited, buoyant, subtle, 
speculative nature in which the imaginative 
qualities were even more remarkable than the 
judgment, and were, indeed, at the root of all 
that was strongest in the judgment, of the gay 
and dashing humor which was the life of every 
conversation in which he joined, and of the 
visionary nature to which the commonest 
things often seemed the most marvellous, and 
the marvellous things the most intrinsically 
probable. 


There is a class of persons upon whom 
the mere words “ political economy” act 
as a kind of nightmare ; and many of these 
have probably been repelled from a closer 
acquaintance with Bagehot by a precon- 
ceived notion that he is one of “the dreary 
professors of a dismal science.” It is sup- 
posed to be beyond the capacity of man to 
make the science of figures interesting, 
though we have the illustrious examples 
of a Pitt and a Gladstone to the contrary. 
However, the old adage, “Give a dog a 
bad name,” has been carried out as regards 
political economists, and it many cases it 
acts as a most effective bogey. Mr. Hut- 
ton is convinced that Bagehot’s judgment 
was sounder than other men’s on many 
subjects, “not in spite of, but in conse- 
quence of the excursive imagination and 
vivid humor which are so often accused 
of betraying otherwise sober minds into 
dangerous aberrations.” One cannot alto- 
gether coincide in this, nor in the statement 
that in Bagehot “ both lucidity and caution 
were directly traceable to the force of his 
imagination.” Humor undoubtedly has a 


With a Prefatory Memoir. Edited by Richard Holt 





Hutton. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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great practical value; for what is it in 
essence, but the capacity to perceive dif- 
ferences? But to trace caution as an effect 
of the imagination is another matter. In 
one order of intellect, and that the highest 
range, of which Shakespeare is a type, we 
witness the practical and the imaginative 
faculties developed ari fassu. The au- 
thor of “Hamlet”—we are authorized 
in believing — would have made as good 
a chancellor of the exchequer as Mr. 
Gladstone, as skilful an engineer as the 
Stephensons, as excellent a man of busi- 
ness, and as shrewd, as the Stewarts and 
the Astors. To use a homely but expres- 
sive phrase, one “ would have to get up 
very early ” to take Shakespeare in. But 
who would venture to say all this of Milton, 
or of Dante? — men of towering imagina- 
tion, but lacking the all-round force of 
Shakespeare. And if we come to a some- 
what lower range of writers, we find that 
the vast majority of those who have been 
distinguished for their imaginative gifts 
have been equally noted for the absence 
of business capabilities. The truth is that 
in Bagehot’s case the imagination and the 
business faculty were developed together ; 
but if the former had been less active, I 
fail to see why the latter should have 
necessarily suffered, as would have been 
the case upon Mr. Hutton’s hypothesis. 
But one thing should be borne in mind — 
and this will probably help us in fathoming 
the reason why Mr. Bagehot did not pro- 
cure an intense hold upon the public mind 
— viz., that though he had a lively imagi- 
nation, it was not the imagination of abso- 
lute genius, but the imagination of a high 
order of talent. 

The life of Walter Bagehot, as regards 
its conspicuous incidents, may be put 
within a very brief compass. He was 
born at Langport, a small town in the 
heart of Somersetshire, on the third of 
February, 1826. An excellent centre for 
trade, it was at Langport that Mr. Samuel 
Stuckey founded the Somersetshire Bank, 
which holds a high position amongst pro- 
vincial banking-houses. As Mr. Hutton 
states, it is now the largest private bank 
of issue in England. Walter Bagehot’s 
father, Mr. Thomas Watson Bagehot, was 
for thirty years managing director and 





vice-chairman of Stuckey’s Banking Com- 
pany, and in this post he was succeeded 
by his son. Bagehot’s mother was a niece 
of the Mr. Samuel Stuckey above men« 
tioned, and she appears to have been a 
sensible as well as an intellectual woman. 
“There is no doubt that Bagehot,” says 
his biographer, “was greatly indebted to 
the constant and careful sympathy in all 
his studies that both she and his father 
gave him, as well as to a very studious 
disposition, for his future success.” She 
had a marked taste for science, which she 
cultivated under the direction of her rela- 
tive, Dr. Prichard, author of “ The Races of 
Man.” This taste, or a measure of it, was 
imparted to her son, and the results of 
his early speculative thought and diligent 
inquiry are discovered in his work on 
“ Physics and Politics.” Mr. Hutton first 
made Bagehot’s acquaintance at Univer- 
sity College, London, when neither of them 
had attained his seventeenth year. He 
was struck by the questions he put, and 
the two having become known to each 
other, an intimate friendship resulted. 
Bagehot did not go to Oxford, as his 
father was strongly opposed to all doc- 
trinal tests. The loss was not great, 
however, to an intellect constituted like 
Bagehot’s; it certainly would not have 
ripened so well there as it did in those 
haunts in London where the questions of 
the day were freely discussed, and handled 
without intellectual gloves. As Bagehot 
himself afterwards expressed it, — 


In youth the real plastic energy is not in 
tutors, or lectures, or in books “ got up,” but 
in Wordsworth and Shelley, in the books that 
all read because all like; in what all talk of 
because all are interested ; in the argumenta- 
tive walk or the disputatious lounge ; in the im- 
pact of young thought upon young thought, of 
fresh thought on fresh thought, of hot thought 
on hot thought; in mirth and refutation, in 
ridicule and laughter; for these are the free 
play of the natural mind. 


In short, the best teacher and educator 
of man is humanity. Under the care of 
such men as Professors De Morgan, Mal- 
den, and Long, Bagehot’s mind was quickly 
expanded and sharpened. But he did not 
remain content with the formal knowledge 
thus acquired, The period of his studies 
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was one of great popular agitation, the 
free-trade campaign being then in full 
vigor; and Mr. Hutton says that he and 
Bagehot 


seldom missed an, opportunity of hearing 
together the matchless practical disquisitions 
of Mr. Cobden—lucid and homely, yet glow- 
ing with intense conviction— the profound 
passion, and careless, though artistic, scorn of 
Mr. Bright, and the artificial and elaborately 
ornate periods, and witty, though somewhat 
ad captandum, epigrams of Mr. W. J. Fox 
(afterwards M.P. for Oldham). Indeed, we 
scoured London together to hear any kind of 
oratory that had gained a reputation of its 
own, and compared all we heard with the 
declamation of Burke and the rhetoric of 
Macaulay, many of whose later essays came 
out and were eagerly discussed by us while we 
were together at college. 


Even at this early stage there seems to 
have been developed in Bagehot that sense 
of the advantages to be derived from com- 
promise which afterwards distinguished 
him in relation to some great questions. 
In private life, however, while affable, 
kind, and generous, he does not appear to 


have had that mere “agreeableness ” which 
Talleyrand defined as belonging to “the 


man who agrees with me.” He was not 
of that numerous class of men who go 
out of their way to say smooth things for 
the express purpose of making matters 
pleasant all round. 

In 1846, Bagehot took the mathematical 
scholarship with his bachelor’s degree in 
the University of London; and two years 
later he received the gold medal in intel- 
lectual and moral philosophy with his 
master’s degree. It was at this time he 
became well grounded in the principles of 
political economy, though these severer 
studies did not preclude him from the 
more attractive pursuits of theology and 
poetry. Mr. Hutton says that one of his 
favorite authors was Dr. J. H. Newman, 
and that for seven or eight years of his 
life the Roman Catholic Church had a 
great fascination for his imagination, 
though he does not believe that he was 
ever at all near conversion. Many deep 
thinkers have been impressed by the his- 
tory and antiquity of the Roman Church, 
and the picturesqueness of her ritual, but 
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this is a very different thing from convic- 
tion; they have been saved from embrac- 
ing her religion because intellect and 
conscience have alike recoiled from her 
stupendous errors. It would be curious 
to inquire upon how many distinguished 
men of our own time Dr. Newman has not 
wielded a powerful influence at some stage 
in their career. Though he has given to 
the Roman Catholic Church “what was 
meant for mankind,” there is, perhaps, 
more in him than in any other writer now 
living, to attract the admiration and vene- 
ration of men of all sects. Bagehot’s ad- 
miration for him seems to have led him 
even to imitate his poetry ; and some orig- 
inal lines which Mr. Hutton quotes possess 
both vigor and idea. 

While Bagehot was reading law in Lon- 
don — undecided upon his future course, 
and hovering between the bar and the 
bank -—he made the acquaintance of that 
singular man of genius, Arthur Hugh 
Clough. This acquaintance speedily ri- 
pened into friendship. Clough was prin- 
cipal of University Hall, an institution in 
which Bagehot took a great interest. Mr. 
Hutton, who can trace the effect of some 
of Clough’s writings on Bagehot’s mind to 
the very end of his career, gives the fol- 
lowing noticeable picture of Clough : — 


There were some points of likeness betweer 
Bagehot and Clough, but many more of dif- 
ference. Both had the capacity for boyish 
spirits in them, and the florid color which usu- 
ally accompanies a good deal of animal vigor ; 
both were reserved men, with a great dislike 
of anything like the appearance of false senti- 
ment, and both were passionate admirers of 
Wordsworth’s poetry ; but Clough was slightly 
lymphatic, with a great tendency to unex- 
pressed and unacknowledged discouragement, 
and to the paralysis of silent embarrass- 
ment when suffering from such feelings, while 
Bagehot was keen, and very quickly evacuated 
embarrassing positions, and never returned to 
them. When, however, Clough was happy 
and at ease, there was a calm and silent radi- 
ance in his face, and his head was set witha 
kind of stateliness on his shoulders, that gave 
him almost an Olympian air; but this would 
sometimes vanish in a moment into an em- 
barrassed taciturnity that was quite uncouth. 
One of*his friends declares that the man who 
was said to be “across between a schoolboy 
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and a bishop” must have been like Clough. 
There was in Clough, too, a large Chaucerian 
simplicity and a flavor of homeliness, so that 
now and then, when the light shone into his 
eyes, there was something, in spite of the air 
of fine scholarship and culture, which re- 
minded one of the best likenesses of ‘Burns, 


Clough certainly possessed, what Bage- 
hot lacked, distinct genius; but there was 
something of the intellectual dyspeptic in 
the former, and this cannot be said of 
Bagehot. It may, perhaps, be straining a 
point to describe the philosophy of Clough 
as the philosophy of discontent, though 
there was much of that in it. Discontent, 
per se, is an insidious and harmful creed ; 
but discontent, as an incentive to inquiry, 
is most helpful. Clough’s attitude on all 
vital questions was one of hesitancy ; and 
however much we may admire the man 
and his gifts, hesitancy and negation have 
never done much for the human race. 
Man asks for something definite and posi- 
tive, and it is a singular but undoubted 
fact, that the most stable happiness ac- 
companies assurance and belief — not be- 
lief in this or that creed so much, but still 
a well-grounded and earnest belief in some- 
thing. It is not surprising, consequently, 
that such a philosophy as that of Clough 
should make few proselytes. We admire 
his genius, but because we feel the diffi- 
culty with him of finding truth, we are not, 
necessarily, to plunge ourselves into the 
depths of despair. As Mr. Browning 
sings,— 

God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 


One very curious intellectual episode in 
Bagehot’s career is that during which he 
wrote a series of letters in the /uguzrer 
upon Louis Napoleon’s coup @état. The 
Inquirer is the organ of the Unitarian 
body, and in 1851 a knot of clever young 
Unitarians, including Mr. J. Langton San- 
ford and Mr. Hutton, were engaged in 
conducting it. To this journal Mr. Bage- 
hot (who was not a Unitarian) contributed 
his letters on the coup d'état. They must 
have fallen like a bombshell amongst the 
readers of the /uguzrer, to most of whom 
the words “Louis Napoleon” were the 
synonym of despotism of the worst type. 
While almost all English Liberals were 
moved with indignation against Louis 
Napoleon, Bagehot undertook to defend 
the act for which his name was most exe- 
crated. As a specimen of ingenious 
reasoning and argument his letters are 
well worth reading; but, as Mr. Hutton 
says, the coup d’état was one of the best 





illustrations of that “ruinous force of the 
will” which Bagehot had learnt from 
Clough so much to dread. Mr. Hutton 
quotes an extract in which the writer 
maintained that free institutions are apt to 
succeed with a stupid people, and to 
founder with a ready-witted and vivacious 
one. These sentences, though fallacious, 
are excellent in their way: — 


Why do the stupid people always win, and 
the clever people always lose? I need not say 
that in real sound stupidity the English people 
are unrivalled. You'll have more wit, and 
better wit, in an Irish street row than would 
keep Westminster Hall in humor for five 
weeks. . . . These valuable truths are no dis- 
coveries of mine. They are familiar enough 
to people whose business it is to know them. 
Hear what a douce and aged attorney says of 
your peculiarly promising barrister. ‘“ Sharp? 
Oh, yes, yes, he’s too sharp by half. He isn’t 
safe, not a minute, isn’t that young man.” 
“What style, sir,” asked of an East Indian 
director some youthful aspirant for literary 
renown, “is most to be preferred in the com- 
position of official despatches?” ‘“ My good 
fellow,” responded the ruler of Hindostan, 
“the style as we like is the Humdrum !” 


This writing is clever, but it teems with 
false assumptions. The stupid people do 
not of course always win, nor do the clever 
people always lose. The English people 
are zo¢ unrivalled for their stupidity, nor 
is the humor of an Irish street row the 
highest development of wit. The average 
Englishman may not be so vivacious as 
the average Frenchman, yet England has 
produced (considering its restricted area) 
more nimble-witted men, and more men of 
genius, than any other country. Caution 
and slowness of speech must not be con- 
founded with stupidity; and if England 
has acquired her liberties by slower stages 
than some other nations, she holds them 
with a firmer grip. If the English are a 
stupid people, our stupidity might be 
emulated with advantage by our vivacious 
neighbors across the Channel. It is this 
stupidity — or resolution, as we should 
prefer to call it— which has insured for 
modern Englishmen the inheritance des- 
cribed by Mr. Tennyson,— 


A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown, 

Where freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent. 


But though at one time Bagehot thus 
defended a high-handed and an outrageous 
act, his biographer states that in later life 
he was by no means blind to the political 
shortcomings of Louis Napoleon’s régime. 
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An article which he published in the Zcon- 
omist after a later visit to France in 1865 
abundantly proves this. Speaking of the 
government of the empire, he remarks: 
“It is an admirable government for present 
and coarse purposes, but a detestable 
government for future and refined pur- 
poses.” Again: “A real course of free 
lectures on popular subjects would be im- 
possible in Paris. Agitation is forbidden, 
and it is agitation, and agitation alone, 
which teaches. The crude mass of men 
bear easily philosophical treatises, refined 
articles, elegant literature; there are but 
two instruments penetrative enough to 
reach their opaque minds — the newspaper 
article and the popular speech; both 
of these are forbidden.” Once more: 
“ France, as it is, may be happier because 
of the empire, but France in the future 
will be more ignorant because of the em- 
pire. The daily play of the higher mind 
upon the lower mind is arrested.” France 
“endures the daily presence of an efficient 
immorality ; she sacrifices the educating 
apparatus which would elevate Frenchmen 
yet to be born. But these two disadvan- 
tages are not the onlyones. France gains 


the material present, but she does not gain 
the material future.” Bagehot’s keen mind 
detected the flaws in the policy of the em- 


pire, and he hated with intensity its system 
of repression. The latest development of 
Cesarism in France had a fall as swift and 
sudden as its rise; and under any circum- 
stances the lack of the necessary condi- 
tions to sound and permanent government 
forbade its long continuance. The disas- 
ter of 1870 only precipitated that which 
was inevitable. 

It is stated that during his residence in 
Paris, and at the time of the riots, Bage- 
hot “ was a good deal in the streets, and 
from a mere love of art helped the Paris- 
ians to construct some of their barricades, 
notwithstanding the fact that his own sym- 
— was with those who shot down the 

arricades, not with those who manned 
them. He climbed over the gates of the 
Palais Royal on the morning of December 
second to breakfast, and used to say that 
he was the only person who did breakfast 
there on that day.” He speaks of the 
Montagnard as “ the most horrible being 
to the eye I ever saw — sallow, sincere, 
sour fanaticism, with grizzled moustaches, 
and a strong wish to shoot you rather than 
not. The Montagnards are a scarce com- 
modity — the real race — only three or 
four, if so many, to a barricade. If you 
want a Satan any odd time, they’ll do; only 
I hope that Ae don’t believe in human 
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brotherhood.” .Here crops out Bagehot’s 
cynicism, and his contempt for the cant of 
those who are perpetually talking of the 
great human brotherhood, and yet keeping 
a sharp eye upon their neighbors, and — 
too often—upon their neighbors’ prop- 
erty. 

Ceasing to think of the bar as a profes- 
sion, Bagehot joined his father in the Som- 
ersetshire bank, alternating his financial 
and commercial transactions with visits to 
London. He was fond of hunting, but he 
had no love for the ordinary amusements 
of society. Mr. Hutton relates an amus- 
ing saying of his to the effect that he 
wished he could think balls wicked, being 
so unquestionably stupid, with all their 
“little blue and pink girls, so like each 
other.” Banking and commerce now en- 
gaged his attention, but literature was not 
neglected. He became joint editor of the 
National Review, and to this and to the 
Prospective Review he contributed a series 
of articles which were afterwards pub- 
lished under the title of “ Estimates of 
some Englishmen and Scotchmen.” Most 
of these articles reappear in the volumes 
now before us, and it is certainly matter 
for surprise that (as the editor observes) 
the literary taste of England could commit 
the blunder of passing by these remarka- 
ble essays. Few living men could have 
written some of the articles; where they 
do not command assent, they challenge 
admiration in the great majority of in- 
stances for their critical insight. 

At the age of thirty-two Bagehot mar- 
ried the eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
James Wilson. Mr. Wilson died in India 
while acting as financial member of the 
Indian Council. Inediting the Economist, 
in the study of politics and of political 
economy, and in the preparation of his 
work on “ Physics and Politics,” Mr. Bage- 
hot’s time was now passed. In matters 
political he was as fearless a thinker as 
Mr. Lowe, though he had also much in 
common with that far more cautious states- 
man, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, for 
whom, indeed, he had a high admiration. 
There is something in these views which 
would commend itself to the member for 
the University of London: “He would 
have been glad to find a fair excuse for 
giving up India, for throwing the colonies 
on their own resources, and for persuad- 
ing the English people to accept deliber- 
ately the place of a fourth or fifth rate 
European power — which was not in his 
estimation a cynical or unpatriotic wish, 
but quite the reverse, for he thought that 





such a course would result in generally 
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raising the calibre of the national mind, 
conscience, and taste.” Allthis of course 
is simply so much treason to the immova- 
ble Conservative, and the vaunter of the 
virtues and courage of the British Lion. 
But some of Bagehot’s political principles, 
if carried out in their entirety, would tend 
to arrest national progress rather than to 
accelerate it; and here comes in again the 
eculiar constitution of his mind. One 
alf of it seems as broad and liberal in its 
ideas as the most advanced thinker could 
wish it to be, while the other seems to hold 
its fellow in check, and to cause it to fall 
back for support upon the old order of 
things. Neither to Liberal nor Conserva- 
tive could Bagehot have been altogether 
satisfactory. Though averse to spending 
recklessly himself, he was rather in favor 
of efficiency than the mere reduction of 
expenditure for the sake of saving. He 
failed in his efforts to get into Parliament, 
though in 1866 he was nearly being re- 
turned for Bridgewater. A futile attempt 
was afterwards made to connect him with 
the bribery which prevailed in his borough. 
Mr. Hutton quotes somes of his answers 
to the commissioners, which are most 
shrewd and terse. He had also a fund of 
originalhumor. On one occasion he wrote 
to a friend, “ Tell —— that his policies 
went down in the ‘Colombo,’ but were 
fished up again. They are dirty, but val- 
zd.” Mr. Hutton once asked him whether 
he had enjoyed a particular dinner, to 
which he responded, “ No, the sherry was 
bad ; tasted as if L—— had dropped his 
h’s into it.” To a friend who hada church 
in the grounds near his house, Bagehot 
remarked, “ Ah, you’ve got the church in 
the grounds. I like that. It’s well the 
tenants should be gzz¢e sure that the land- 
lord’s power stops with this world.” 
‘When pressed by his mother to marry, he 
replied laughingly, “ A man’s mother is his 
misfortune, but his wife is his fault.” 
With regard to religious questions there 
is some difficulty in arriving at the exact 
position assumed by Bagehot. Mr. Hut- 
ton states that early in life he was “ ortho- 
dox,” and that though he afterwards re- 
ceded greatly from this, he never at any 
time, “ however doubtful he may have be- 
come on some of the cardinal issues of 
historical Christianity, accepted the Unita- 
rian position.” Late in life he once re- 
ferred to the Trinitarian doctrine “as 
probably the best account which human 
reason could render of the mystery of the 
self-existent mind.” Though a great 
reader of Darwin, he had ideas other than 
Darwinian, and on the subject of personal 
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immortality we are told he never wavered. 
While approving the doctrine of evolution 
by natural selection as giving a higher con- 
ception of the Creator than the old doc- 
trine of mechanical design, he rejected the 
materialistic view of the new doctrine. 
Doubtful as to the value of the historic 
evidence of Christianity, sceptical as to the 
apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel, and 
in suspense upon the question of miracles, 
he yet believed in an all-wise creator and 
governor of the universe. This is demon- 
strated by his essay on Bishop Butler. 


In every step of religious argument we re- 
quire the assumption, the belief, the faith, if 
the word is better, in an absolutely erfect 
Being ; in and by whom we are, who is omnip- 
otent as well as most holy ; who moves on the 
face of the whole world, and ruleth all things 
by the word of his power. If we grant this, 
the difficulty of the opposition between what 
is here called the natural and the supernatural 
religion is removed ; and without granting it, 
that difficulty is perhaps insuperable. It fol- 
lows from the very idea and definition of an 
infinitely perfect Being, that he is within us as 
well as witheut us; ruling the clouds of the 
air and the fishes of the sea, as well as the 
fears and thoughts of men; smiling through 
the smile of nature, as well as warning with 
the pain of conscience—‘“sine qualitate, bo- 
num ; sine quantitate, magnum; sine indigen- 
tia, creatorem; sine situ, presidentem ; sine 
habitu, omnia continentem ; sine loco, ubique 
totum ; sine tempore, sempiternum ; sine ulla 
sui mutatione, mutabilia facientem, nihilque 
patientem.” If we assume this, life is simple ; 
without this, all is dark. 


Through the whole of the essay whence 
this extract is taken there runs what we 
we may Call a de/ieving tone; and in one 
place, after enlarging upon the limited 
range of human vision and capacity, the 
writer observes: “ When our knowledge 
increases — when, by a revelation, that 
plan (of the universe) is unfolded to us — 
when God vouchsafes to communicate to 
us the system on which he acts, then it is 
rational to expect our difficulties would 
diminish — would gradually disappear as 
the light dawned upon us — would vanish 
finally when the dayspring arose upon our 
hearts.” The author evidently believed 
in a deity, not as a blind force, but as a 
moulding and permeating power — a power 
never sleepless, but ever actively engaged 
in controlling and directing the universe 
he has made. 

Mr. Bagehot died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-one. He expired, appar- 
ently without suffering, on March 24, 1877, 
at Herd’s Hill, near Langport, a family 





residence built by his grandfather. What 
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friendships he contracted appear to have 
been deep and lasting ones, not made to 
be put on readily and cast off like old gar- 
ments. Mr. Hutton says he was _ inti- 
mately known only to the few, but these 
must have a keen and poignant sense of 
their loss. They “will hardly find again 
in this world a store of intellectual sym- 
pathy of so high a stamp, so wide in its 
range and so full of original and fresh sug- 
gestion, a judgment to lean on so real 
and so sincere, or a friend so frank 
and constant, with so vivid and tena- 
cious a memory for the happy associa- 
tions of a common past, and so generous 
in recognizing the independent value of 
divergent convictions in the less pliant 
present.” 

One great charm of Mr. Bagehot’s lit- 
erary studies is that they are not moulded 
upon the style of any other writer. What 
he gives us is his own, and we can always 
learn something from a man who is origi- 
nal, who throws a tone and color of his 
own into the questions which he handles. 
In almost all these essays are to be dis- 
covered some new ideas, and many forci- 
ble resettings of old ones. The charac- 
teristics of an author are seized upon 
almost as by intuition, and the reader 
rises from the perusal of each essay know- 
ing far more upon the subject than he did 
before. Nor do the essays (except, per- 
haps, in the case of Shakespeare) take a 
limited range, over which the writer ex- 
hausts himself. He not only brings out 
many excellent things from his treasury, 
but he has a great facility for suggesting 
others —one of the most invaluable quali- 
ties in an author. The first of these 
essays, on “The First Edinburgh Re- 
viewers,” is probably one of the best. Mr. 
Bagehot traces the origin of the new 
order of periodical literature with great 
skill, and then gives us striking portraits 
of the early reviewers, who “ cultivated lit- 
erature on a little oatmeal.” We do not 
always agree with him in his estimates. 
A case in point arises in his view of the 
character of Lord Eldon. Speaking of 
the terror which the French Revolution 
exercised over the minds of conservative 
Englishmen, and referring to the great 
chancellor in particular, he says: “ It was 
not any peculiar bigotry in Lord Eldon 
that actuated him, or he would have been 
powerless; ... it was genuine, hearty, 
craven fear; and he ruled naturally the 
commonplace Englishman, because he 
sympathized in his sentiments, and ex- 
celled him in his powers.” This is not 
the character of Lord Eldon as accepted 
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by most persons. On the contrary, he 
knew no fear, his vision was too keen and 
searching to permit of that; but in mat- 
ters political and religious he was the very 
essence of bigotry. Mr. Bagehot pays a 
well-deserved tribute to the founders of 
the Edinburgh Review, who fearlessly 
attacked the abuses of the time, and in 
one well-chosen sentence he thus hits off 
the character of the Whigs: ‘* The Whigs 
are constitutional by instinct, as the Cava- 
liers were monarchical by devotion.” 
Their political creed was the improvement 
of the Constitution, not its maintenance 
upon the old effete lines, nor yet its aboli- 
tion. Describing Francis Horner, who 
was a “striking example of the advantage 
of keeping an atmosphere,” who excited 
universal respect without any one’s pre- 
cisely knowing why, Bagehot says it is no 
explanation of the widely-felt regret at his 
premature death, that he was a considera- 
ble political economist. 


No real English gentleman, in his secret 
soul, was ever sorry for the death of a political 
economist: he is much more likely to be sorry 
for his life. ‘Shere is an idea that he has 
something to do with statistics; or, if that be 
exploded, that he is a person who writes upon 
“value ;” says that rent is —you cannot very 
well make out what; talks excruciating cur- 
rency; he may be useful, as drying-machines 
are useful ; but the notion of crying about him 
is absurd. The economical loss might be 
great, but it will not explain the mourning for 
Francis Horner, 


This is a very happy definition of the 
popular view of a political economist. 
And Horner’s life to some extent bore it 
out. When he was ill, he was advised to 
read amusing books ; but the nearest ap- 
proach to a word of this character found 
in his library was “The Indian Trader’s 
Complete Guide.” Horner was mourned 
because he was a specimen of that rare 
individual, an eminently “safe” man; he 
was also manly without boasting, and 
agreeable without being fawning. He was 
single-hearted, and, as Sydney Smith said, 
“the Ten Commandments were written on 
his countenance.” Upon his asseveration, 
men would almost believe the impossible. 
Bagehot is admirable in defining the lit- 
erature hastily produced (and necessarily 
so) by Jeffrey and his coadjutors: “ You 
must not criticise papers like these, rap- 
idly written in the hurry of life, as you 
would the painful words of an elaborate 
sage, slowly and with anxious awfulness 
instructing mankind. Some things, a few 
things, are for eternity ; some, and a good 
many, are for time. We do not expect 
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the everlastingness of the pyramids from 
the vibratory grandeur of a Tyburnian 
mansion.” The character of Jeffrey is 
summed up with great justness and pene- 
tration. The author’s final conclusion is 
that “ he was neither a pathetic writer nor 
a profound writer; but he was a quick- 
eyed, bustling, black - haired, sagacious, 
agreeable man of the world. He had his 
day, and was entitled to his day; but a 
gentle oblivion must now cover his already 
subsiding reputation.” He confidently 
declared that Wordsworth’s poetry would 
never do; but it Zas done, and is now 
exercising a profound influence, while the 
writings of the clever attorney of the press 
are forgotten. Jeffrey was totally unable 
to appreciate the mystical, the religion of 
the imagination, and had scant sympathy 
for poets like Wordsworth, who endeav- 
ored to penetrate to the heart of nature. 
In illustrating this point, we may quote 
from Mr. Bagehot the following passage, 
which is amongst the most flowing and 
eloquent to be found in these essays. 


The beauty of the universe has a meaning, 
its grandeur a soul, its sublimity an expres- 
sion. As we gaze on the faces of those whom 
we love; as we watch the light of life in the 
dawning of their eyes, and the play of their 
features, and the wildness of their animation ; 
as we trace in changing lineaments a varying 
sign ; as a charm and a thrill seem to run along 
the tone of a voice, to haunt the mind witha 
mere word; as a tone seems to roam in the 
ear ; as a trembling fancy hears words that are 
unspoken : so in nature the mystical sense finds 
a motion in the mountain, and a power in the 
waves, and a meaning in the long white line 
of the shore, and a thought in the blue of 
heaven, and a gushing soul in the buoyant 
light, an unbounded being in the vast void air, 
and 

Wakeful watchings in the pointed stars. 
There is a philosophy in this which might be 
explained if explaining were to our purpose. 
It might be advanced that there are original 
sources of expression in the essential grandeur 
and sublimity of nature, of an analogous 
though fainter kind, to those familiar, inex- 
plicable signs by which we trace in the very 
face and outward lineaments of man the ex- 
istence and working of the mind within. But, 
be this as it may, it is certain that Mr. Words- 
worth preached this kind of religion, and that 
Lord Jeffrey did not believe a word of it. 


Sydney Smith, the third of the great 
trio of Edinburgh reviewers, Mr. Bagehot 
describes as Liberalism in life. There 
was no circumlocution about him, and he 
was just the man to puzzle a refined aristo- 
crat. Lord Melbourne declined to make 
him a bishop, and it would have gone bet- 


ter with the great Whig writer and humor. 
ist, in a worldly sense, if he had been able 
to trim or temporize a little, and to accom- 
modate himself more to town manners and 
pursuits. Mr. Bagehot shows the fallacy 
of the comparison frequently made between 
Sydney Smith and Swift: “The whole 
genius of the two writers is emphatically 
opposed. Sydney Smith’s is the idea of 
popular, riotous, buoyant fun; it cries and 
laughs with boisterous mirth; it rolls 
hither and thither like a mob, with elastic 
and commonplace joy. Swift was a de- 
tective in a dean’s wig; he watched the 
mob; his whole wit is a kind of dexterous 
indication of popular frailties; he hated 
the crowd; he was a spy on beaming 
smiles, and a common informer against 
genial enjoyment. His whole essence was 
a soreness against mortality.” Sydney 
Smith had some love for humanity, and 
never ceased to enjoy life, though he did 
not obtain preferment ; Swift became sour 
and morose through disappointment ; 
cursed the day upon which he was born, 
and when he sat down to write, dipped his 
pen in gall. 

Mr. Hutton considers the essay on 
“ Hartley Coleridge ” the most perfect in 
style of any of Mr. Bagehot’s writings; 
but here I, for one, cannot agree with him. 
It is quite as suggestive and as deep- 
searching as = other, and furnishes us 
with an admirable portrait of a very re- 
markable man; but in point of literary 
style it is not carefully executed. For 
example, here is a very singularly con- 
structed sentence: ‘ He soon, however, 
went down to the Lakes, and there he, 
with @ single exception, lived and died.” 
The italics are, of course, ours, but the 
phraseology should belong to no one. 
There are some errors of quotation in 
these essays which obviously do not be- 
long to Mr. Bagehot, and which it would 
be well to have corrected in future edi- 
tions. On page 56we find two well-known 
lines misquoted as follows, with the sense, 
of course, destroyed :— 


The native view of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 


On page 99 a very fine image of Shel- 
ley’s is thus quoted : — 


Life, like a doom of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 
Until death tramples it to fragments. 


This is nonsense as it stands, but with 
‘“ dome ” in the place of “ doom ” -anks as 
a piece of high imaginative writing. There 





is also an ungrammatical slip of the pen 
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on page 181 of the first volume (from 
which we have hitherto been quoting): 
“It is from a tried and a varied and a 
troubled moral life that the deepest and 
truest ideas of God arises.” Again, on 
page 203: “ Hamlet ov Lear are not to be 
thought of except as complex characters.” 

Though the analysis of Hartley Cole- 
ridge is very fine, many will think that the 
author awards too high praise to one who 
lacked the informing genius, the real fire, 
of his father. The younger Coleridge was 
to the elder but as “ moonlight unto sun- 
light, and as water unto wine.” Nor had 
his unfortunate career everything to do 
with this. He was not so richly endowed 
by nature; and though all his poetry may 
be read with great pleasure, we miss in it 
that light which gleams across the page of 
“The Ancient Mariner,” a light whose 
presence all can feel, but which is very 
difficult to define. Hartley Coleridge 
wanted something besides connectedness 
and steadiness of purpose to produce 
poetry which should seize hold of the 
heart of humanity. His father was what 
we may describe as a fragmentary man; 
but he possessed lofty genius. Hartley 
Coleridge, on the contrary, was also a 
fragmentary man, but his genius was of a 
much lower type. He lacked depth, body. 
Sensibility and fancy he possessed to a 
very considerable degree, but these alone 
are not sufficient to constitute a great poet. 
It is melancholy to reflect upon the career 
of Hartley Coleridge, and perhaps our best 
attitude towards him is one of pity, not 
unmingled with affection. 

The essay upon Shelley is well worth 
reading, even after all that has recently 
been written upon this distinguished poet. 
Much of the criticism is profound; though 
Shelley is one of those poets who will 
never command such a unanimity of 
opinion as, for example, men like Byron. 
If his nature is simple, it is a simplicity 
not easily grasped and understood by men 
of the world. Judged by — stand- 
ards, indeed, much in Shelley’s life and 
character must appear mere foolishness. 
It is very difficult to preserve in manhood 
the heart of a child; but Shelley did this, 
and in some quarters he has been little ap- 
prehended in consequence. The impul- 
siveness which clung to him through life is 
out of keeping with the cautious and — 
shall I say ?— selfish instincts of manhood. 
It almost gives a touch of fanaticism to 
his character. But Mr. Bagehot is surely 
wrong in saying that under certain circum- 
stances this intense enthusiasm would 
have carried Shelley into positions most 
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alien to an essential benevolence. “ There 
is no difficulty,” he remarks, “in imagin- 
ing Shelley cast by the accident of fortune 
into the Paris of the Revolution; hurried 
on by its ideas, undoubting in its hopes, 
wild with its excitement, going forth in the 
name of freedom conquering and to con- 
quer; and who can think that he would 
have been scrupulous how he attained such 
an end? It was in him to have walked 
towards it over seas of blood. One could 
almost identify him with St. Just, the ‘ fair- 
haired republican.’” I cannot think so, 
There was a reserve of cold-blooded feroc- 
ity in St. Just that was wholly absent in 
Shelley. The chief article in the political 
creed of the latter was toleration — of the 
widest and most universal character. The 
toleration in the creed of the leaders of 
the French Revolution extended only to 
those who took the same views as them- 
selves. It is not possible to conceive of 
Shelley as a persecutor — the whole tone 
and temper of the man forbid it. 

There is some exaggeration also in the 
statement that Shelley has delineated in 
his works no character except his own, or 
characters most strictly allied to his own. 
His mythological beings, it is true, have a 

ood deal of his own personality in them, 

ut Julian and Maddalo are distinct indi- 
vidualities, and “The Cenci” shows that 
he could go out of himself. The person- 
ification of passions and impulses was a 
favorite mode of writing with Shelley, but 
it is a mistake to suppose that he was 
incapable of reproducing actual human 
character, or that he would not have done 
so had his life been extended. His nature 
was constantly in a state of effervescence 
—anger at the presence and power of 
evil in the universe —and this threw him 
back upon sceptical opinions, which he 
only began to cast away before the strong- 
er light of wisdom and experience. Not 
having many points of contact with ordi- 
nary humanity, he naturally turned within, 
and gave to his poetry in consequence an 
autobiographical character. 

The essay on Shakespeare is worthy of 
all the praise Mr. Hutton gives it. It 
takes only one side of the great dramatist 
— who can be exhaustive on this subject? 
—that of the man, but this is excellently 
set forth. The writer shows that Shake- 
speare was not only a poet in the sense of 
observing the larger and general aspects 
of nature, but that he studied man and 
surrounding objects minutely. Shake- 
speare was a man, too, who had a stake in 
the world; who held his own with others 





in matters of business, while vastly supe- 
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rior to them in other respects. He could 
take care of his earnings and invest them 
to the best advantage, even while dream- 
ing of “the cloud-capped towers and gor- 
geous palaces.” It is here that he is so 
marvellous. He could be equally at home 
with the child, the huckster, the merchant, 
the choice spirits of the Mermaid, the play- 
ers, the courtiers, and the sovereign herself. 
The great and the minute, the lofty and the 
humble, were alike within his ken. He 
surveyed the universe, and made it captive 
to his imagination, and yet “if he walked 
down a street he knew what was in that 
street.” All these, and kindred points, the 
essayist enlarges upon. He proves that 
Shakespeare had an enormous specific 
acquaintance with the common people, and 
that this acquaintance can only be obtained 
by sympathy. This is our final glimpse of 
Shakespeare as he appears to the mind’s 
eye of Mr. Bagehot : — 


It pleased him to be respected by those 
whom he had respected with boyish reverence, 
but who had rejected the imaginative man— 
on their own ground, and in their own sub- 
ject, by the only title which they would regard 
—in a word, as a moneyed man. We seem 
to see him eyeing the burgesses with good- 
humored fellowship and genial (though sup- 
pressed and half-unconscious) contempt, draw- 
ing out their old stories, and acquiescing in 
their foolish notions, with everything in his 
head, and easy sayings upon his tongue—a 
full mind and a deep dark eye, that played 
upon an easy scene — now in fanciful solitude, 
now in cheerful society; now occupied with 
deep thoughts, now, and equally so, with 
trivial recreations, forgetting the dramatist in 
the man of substance, and the poet in the 
happy companion ; beloved and even respected, 
with a hope for every one, and a smile for all. 


Our author does not write with the elo- 
quence of a De Quincey, neither can he 
vie with the deep and quaint suggestive- 
ness of Emerson. He touches upon some 
points which have been referred to by 
Carlyle — notably the comparison between 
Shakespeare noe | Sir Walter Scott — but 
the larger questions associated with the 
poet and the dramatist he purposely does 
not deal with. Those points which he 
handles, however, he elucidates and en- 
forces with power and insight. It has 
been left to Mr. Carlyle to insist upon the 
grand unconsciousness of Shakespeare, 
and to indicate its lesson: “ Beyond draw- 
ing audiences to the Globe Theatre, 
Shakespeare contemplated no result in 
those plays of his. Yet they have had 
results! Utter with free heart what thy 
own demon gives thee: if fire from heav- 
en, it shall be well; if resinous firework, it 
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shall be — as well as it could be, or better 
than otherwise!” Shakespeare’s vocab- 
ulary shows that he knew every man’s 
language, and this is one reason why he is 
every man’s poet. He has the speech 
universal. So copious is his expression 
that he uses in his works no fewer than 
fifteen thousand words, while the vocabu- 
lary of our second great poet Milton em- 
braces only eight thousand words. But 
we must hurry from the subject with which 
we are immediately concerned, lest it en- 
gross us too deeply. Mr. Emerson has, 
perhaps, touched more comprehensively 
than any other writer, within a brief space, 
upon certain aspects of Shakespeare which 
strike every reader, and which are collat- 
erally referred to by Mr. Bagehot. 

In the paper on Milton, while doing jus- 
tice to the poet’s great epic, Mr. Bagehot 
unshrinkingly points out its defects. He 
complains, for example, that by a curiously 
fatal error Milton has selected for delinea- 
tion exactly that part of the divine nature 
which is most beyond the reach of the 
human faculties, and which is the least 
effective to our minds when we attempt to 
describe it. He has made God argue, and 
this led Pope to say that Providence, in 
the pages of Milton, “talks like a school 
divine.” “And there is the still worse 
error, that if you once attribute reason- 
ing to him, subsequent logicians may dis- 
cover that he does not reason very well.” 
Then, too, the number and insipidity of 
the good angels in “ Paradise Lost” set 
Satan in a strongly interesting light. One 
critic has recommended that, after a few 
alterations, Milton’s masterpiece might 
well be rechristened “Satan.” The sym- 
pathy created with the fallen archangel is 
great, and Mr. Bagehot remarks with re- 
gard to his grand aim, the conquest of 
Adam and Eve, that we are at once struck 
with the enormous inequality of the con- 
flict. “The idea in every reader’s mind 
is, and must be, not surprise that our first 
parents should yield, but wonder that 
Satan should not think it beneath him to 
attack them. It is as if an army should 
invest a cottage.” Dr. Johnson said that 
“ Paradise Lost” was one of the books 
which no one wished longer; and Dryden 
observed that Milton became tedious when 
he entered upon “a tract of Scripture.” 
Mr. Bagehot, following up this point, and 
alluding to Milton’s paraphrase of the 
account of the creation in the Book of 
Genesis, describes this paraphrase as 
“alike copious and ineffective. The uni- 
verse is, in railway phrase, ‘opened,’ but 
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moment from the indefinite void. Instead, 
too, of the simple loneliness of the Old 
Testament, several angelic officials are in 
attendance, who help in nothing, but indi- 
cate that heaven must be plentifully sup- 
plied with tame creatures.” Of course 
there is a force in these criticisms. The 
most perfect work of man is not without 
some flaw. But after all deductions have 
been made, Milton’s great epic remains 
still what it was, and occupying the same 
lofty position in our regard —a truly ma- 
jestic and colossal conception. 

There are three other men— men of 
widely different organization and intellect- 
ual calibre — upon whom our author says 
much that is noticeable. These are Gib- 
bon, Dickens, and Macaulay. With regard 
to the first, it is shown how the whole tem- 
per of primitive Christianity was repug- 
nant to his mind. Yet his contempt and 
his scepticism were very carefully ex- 
pressed, and sometimes veiled. He is 
more dangerous and insidious accordingly 
than the open and avowed infidel. Paley 
complained that his misrepresentations did 
not consist in a certain number of false 
statements — statements which could easily 
be fastened upon and nailed down — but 
that his errors were subtly hid within the 
sinuous folds of his rhetoric. There was 
a good deal of apparent candor in Gibbon, 
but, as Paley asked, “ Who can refute a 
sneer?” 

Endeavoring to arrive at the causes of 
Dickens’s extraordinary popularity — a 
popularity which seems unique when we 
remember that of the English editions of 
his works alone, one million eight hundred 
thousand volumes have been disposed of — 
Mr. Bagehot first touches upon his style, 
which is descriptive, racy, and flowing; 
it is instinct with new imagery and sin- 
gular illustration. He uses materials near 
at hand, and becomes at once in posses- 
sion of the mind of his reader. Then, 
again, he is thoroughly English in his 
choice of subjects, and his types are com- 
pletely original — never to be confounded 
with the creations of other novelists. An- 
other great source of his power is that he 
describes what he sees, and is destitute of 
reasoning power. Readers always skip 
the argumentative pages in novels; there 
are few in those of Dickens, so that he can 
be read through with ease and pleasure. 
Perhaps the greatest distinction of all to 
make in regard to this popular novelist is, 
that he has the genius of perception as op- 
posed to the genius of reflection. Mr. 
Bagehot enlarges upon this distinction 
when he says that Dickens “is often 





troubled with the idea that he must reflect, 
and his reflections are perhaps the worst 
reading in the world. There is a senti- 
mental confusion about them; we never 
find the consecutive precision of mature 
theory, or the cold distinctness of clear 
thought. Vivid facts stand out in his im- 
agination; and a fresh illustrative style 
brings them home to the imagination of his 
readers; but his continuous philosophy 
utterly fails in the attempt to harmonize 
them, to educe a theory or elaborate a pre- 
cept from them.” Dickens had the observ- 
ing eye of Shakespeare without Shake- 
speare’s faculty for philosophizing upon or 
getting to the heart of things. But the 
novelist could perceive all objects clearly, 
as regards their weight, size, shape, gen- 
eral appearance, oe so on. It is this 
kind of intense outward realization as 
touching his comic characters which makes 
them so irresistible. Their idiosyncrasies 
are almost indicated by their very clothing. 
As it is remarked in this paper, he has the 
power of vivifying characters, or rather 
their external traits. The objections made 
to Dickens on the score of his dzarrerie, 
his questionable taste, his alleged passion 
for caricature, and other matters, are all 
discussed with much ability by Mr. Bage- 
hot, who traces in the later works of the 
novelist the injurious effects which the 
popular applause, the temptations of com- 
position, and the general excitement of 
existence, had upon this remarkable 
writer. 

Macaulay’s characteristics and his place 
in literature are well defined by Mr. Bage- 
hot; though the paper upon him, as a 
whole, does not exhibit the critical acumen 
to be discovered in Mr. John Morley’s es- 
say upon the same subject. Macaulay was 
a very clever man, and he knew it. He’ 
had also a way of letting other people know 
that he knewit. But if his egotism was 
great, his learning and abilities were also 
great. Few men have had greater confi- 
dence in the extent and exactitude of their 
own information. A capital anecdote is 
told of Lord Palmerston in relation to 
Macaulay, which Mr. Bagehot might have 
quoted, and which admirably enforces one 
of the points of his essay. “1 wish,” said 
Palmerston on one occasion, “that I were 
only as sure of one thing as Tom Macau- 
lay is cock-sure of everything.” This ele- 
ment of “ cock-sureness”” was a very con- 
spicuous one in Macaulay’s character; 
hence he was never known to be caught ata 
disadvantage. Mr. Bagehot quotes an an- 
ecdote to illustrate Macaulay’s habit of 
certainty in his writing. “ ‘If you please, 








sir, tell me what you do of know,’ was the 
inquiry of a humble pupil addressed to a 
great man of science. It would have been 
a relief to the readers of Macaulay if he 
had shown a little the outside of uncertain- 
ties, which there must be — the gradations 
of doubt, which there ought to be —the 
singular accumulation of difficulties, which 
must beset the extraction of a very eas 
narrative from very confused -naterials.” 
Full justice is done to the pictaresqueness 
of Macaulay’s style, but one great defect is 
insisted upon — viz., his tendency to regard 
as proven that upon which he had formed 
a preconceived notion. He carried this 
dangerous habit into the writing of history. 
For example, as Mr. Bagehot urges, “ his 
view of Marlborough’s character is a spe- 
cious one—it hasa good deal of evi- 
dence, a large amount of real probability, 
but it has scarcely more.” But Macaulay 
dwelt so long and so earnestly upon this 
and other conceptions of character, that 
he came absolutely to believe in their his- 
torical truth. Then, again, he had more 
than a tinge of party spirit, so destructive 
to the historian’s impartiality. As a re- 
sult, “ William is too perfect, James too 
imperfect.” But, in spite of this, he is 
never guilty of wilful misrepresentation ; 
he thoroughly believes all that he writes. 
Mr. Bagehot traces back the success of 
Macaulay to topic and treatment; and 
these have doubtless much to do with the 
‘opted of his history. But he could 
ave thrown the same glamor of rhetoric 
over almost any subject. The writer of 
the florid yet brilliant and entrancing es- 
say upon “ Milton” might be sure of a 
hearing upon any historical subject he 
should choose. He had an enormous 
wer of pictorial representation, and the 
faculty for throwing a halo of beauty round 
the commonplace. 

There are other essays in these volumes 
upon which much might be said, but space 
forbids. Readers, however, will search 
them out for themselves, and will be amply 
repaid for so doing. There are deeply in- 
telligent discourses upon “ Mr. Clough’s 
Poems,” “ Béranger,” “The Waverley 
Novels,” “Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning,” as illustrating pure, ornate, 
and — art in English poetry; 
“Sterne and Thackeray,” “ Cowper,” and 
“Lady Mary Wortley Montagu.” After 
receiving so much pleasure and profit from 
their perusal, it may seem ungracious to 
make even a minor complaint; but con- 
sidering the obviously wide range of Mr. 
Bagehot’s reading, I was struck by the 
restricted nature of his quotations in illus- 
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tration of his various points and arguments. 
Passages from Shelley and Wordsworth 
are made to do duty on two, and some- 
times, I believe, on three occasions, and 
the remark of George III. that he was not 
aware the Bible needed any apology, ap- 
pears at least twice. On page 29 of the 
first volume there is this foot-note: “The 
first words of Jeffrey’s review of ‘The Ex- 
cursion’ are, ‘ This will never do.” And 
on page 340 of the second volume we again 
come upon the same note; while Jeffrey’s 
saying has also been utilized once or twice 
in the text of the essays. I noticed other 
little defects of a like nature, which, with 
one or two errors previously pointed out, 
might in future be easily amended. 

These volumes are a distinct and sub- 
stantial addition to critical literature. No 
one can read the various essays without 
being struck by their thoughtfulness, their 
suggestiveness, and their healthfulness ; 
and all will look forward eagerly to the 
supplementary volume promised by Mr. 
Hutton, which is to contain the author’s 
“Studies in Political Biography.” On 
every topic Mr. Bagehot handles he has 
something to say worth hearing, and this is 
a great recommendation in an age when so 
much is published which has no relevancy 
to things in heaven, things in earth, or 
things under the earth. Those who allege 
that nothing caf be learnt from criticism 
would do well to take up these essays: a 
study of them must inevitably lead to the 
dethronement of such an opinion. 
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BY MISS KEARY, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTLE DALY,” “ oLDBURY,’” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
FEY. 


WYNYARD had lent Emmie the second 
volume of Laing’s “Sea-Kings of Nor- 
way,” and on the day when Sir Francis 
Rivers and Alma were speeding on their 
way to La Roquette, Emmie took the book 
out into the garden and settled herself 
under the hedge of roses for a thorough 
enjoyment of it, while Lady Rivers slept 
through the hottest hours of the after- 
noon. She was busy with St. Olaf’s 
history, which the owner of the book had 
recommended to her special attention. 
Whether owing to that fact or to the 
charms of old Snorro’s style, she became 
so absorbed in following the early vicissi- 
tudes of the saint’s career, that she forgot 
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all about her present surroundings. She 
let the sweet rose scents float past her 
unheeded, and even left off listening for 
sounds of wheels approaching from the 
bottom of the hill, of which her ear had 
been expectant the whole afternoon. Just 
at the most thrilling part of the narrative, 
however, when she was reading the ac- 
count of St, Olaf’s night march to Stickle- 
stadt, and had got to the point where, 
seeing the morning mist roll away and dis- 
close his foes, the saint burst out into 
song, and his comrade, startled at the joy- 
ousness on the hero’s face, interrupts him 
with the cry, “ You are fey, king; ” some- 
thing seemed to call her back out of the 
story and into herself and the present mo- 
ment again. She stooped down, gathered 
one of a cluster of open-eyed stars of 
Bethlehem that had been meekly lifting 
their milk-white faces to her from among 
the grass at her feet, laid the spray upon 
the open page to mark the sentence at 
which she had paused, and, closing the 
volume, rested her elbows on it and began 
to think. Years and years afterwards 
Emmie came unexpectedly upon the 
crushed white flower on that page again, 
and lifting it up noticed with a strange 
thrill of emotion how the Norse hero’s 
saying had been stained green by the juice 
of the star of Bethlehem’s thick stalk 
crushed upon it, and remembered the 
bright afternoon and all that went before 
and came after; she had her interest in 
the end of St. Olaf’s story quenched a 
second time, though she had been reading 
it aloud toa pair of young auditors whose 
pleasure in sagas was keener than her 
own had ever been. Her thoughts on this 
occasion soon disengaged themselves from 
St. Olaf. She wondered for a little while 
whether it was true that people were very 
happy just before a great trouble came 
upon them, and thought she had rather 
not know just now whether St. Olaf’s tri- 
umphant outburst of song was a preface 
to defeat or victory. Perhaps he won the 
day at Sticklestadt and reigned peacefully 
over a united country for the rest of his 
life after he saw the sun break so glo- 
riously through that northern mist. 
Emmie had no uncomfortable knowledge 
of history that forbade her pleasing herself 
with such a supposition, and then she 
glanced back through her own life to see 
if she could remember ever having been 
“fey” herself, and with what results. 
Before she had come to any conclusion 
her ear was caught by a sound of voices 
approaching her from the path that wound 
along the hillside. Madame, then, had left 
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her carriage at the foot of the ascent, and 
was walking to the house by a circuitous 
path through the fields, for the sake, no 
doubt, of inspecting her vineyards and 
ascertaining whether the farm boys had 
done their last week’s work of weeding 
properly. 

Emmie did not think it necessary to 
move from her shelter just yet. Madame 
was apt to stand about a long time looking 
at her vines and holding forth on the best 
methods of treatment, and her present 
companion, Mr. Anstice, was only too 
ready to seize on the first pretext that came 
in his way to escape the details. It would 
not be well for her to give him such an ex- 
cuse by showing herself too soon, and 
though the voices grew nearer and nearer, 
and were quite audible at last, being, in- 
deed, divided from her only by the rose 
hedge, there was nothing in the nature of 
the conversation to oblige her to make her 
presence known. It seemed: to be alto- 
gether about business, and for the first 
sentence or two was hardly intelligible. 
Now they are walking up and down on the 
other side of the hedge, and their voices 
have a charm for Emmie though it is still 
only of the property they are speaking. 
Madame has evidently been pointing out 
the extent of her territory to her compan- 
ion. This field and that sunny vineyard 
on the top of the hill; the plot of flax down 
in the valley; the field sown with lucerne 
by the river; all that long southern slope 
of olive-trees beyond the pine wood, shel- 
tered from the wind and sunned all the 
year round by the mid-day sun. 

“ A good property,” madame is saying, 
“though insignificant according to En- 
glish notions of an estate. Yet a good 
property.” 

Here she stands still, and, as Emmie 
guesses, puts a hand on her companion’s 
arm to arrest his attention, which no doubt 
had been wandering a little. 

“ Yes, a good property, and purchased, 
as I think I have told you once before, 
Wynyard, with money your uncle paid over 
tome on my father’s death. I never quite 
believed that I was legally entitled to it, 
for I had always understood that my father 
had given me all he had it in his power to 
give on my marriage, but your uncle insist- 
ed, and I confess that at the time the com- 
fort of having a considerable sum of 
money in my own hands to use as I liked 
(for the count, to do him justice, made no 
claim on this unexpected legacy) was so 
great, that I had not the heart to remon- 
strate very energetically. My cousin was 
rich enough to be generous to his old love, 
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I thought; and I had a scheme for his 
happiness in my mind at that moment 
which would, I thought, over-pay him for 
all I had cost him. When that hope 
failed utterly, I began to look on my little 
hillside farm as a property which I held in 
trust, rather than owned to do as I liked 
with, and I made up my mind that it should 
never go to my son with the lands belong- 
ing to the chateau. I have done my best 
for him with those. and it is owing to my 
good management that they are still unalien- 
ated and worth something. These few 
fields and my English farmhouse, as I call 
it, I have always intended to leave to 
whichever of my cousin’s nephews came in 
for the smallest share of his wealth; and I 
don’t deny, Wynyard, that when the news 
of your disinheritance came, the shock was 
something softened to me by the thought 
that I had this shred of what once was his 
in my power, and that I could make up for 
his injustice to a small extent by chosing 
you to be the one to come after me here. 
You won’t despise your inheritance be- 
cause itis such a mere handful in compar- 
ison to the one you lost?” 

“ My dear cousin, how can you ask such 
a question of a landless man! Youare a 
great deal too good to me, and I wonder 
you don’t perceive that I am already stand- 
ing several inches higher in my shoes as 
the notion of becoming a landed proprie- 
tor one day dawns upon me. But it will 
be a very distant day, I hope, and we need 
not talk on the melancholy subject of in- 
heritance this glorious afternoon, need 
we? I assure you I can be deeply inter- 
ested in the size of those wonderful clus- 
ters of vinesblossom you began by pointing 
out to me, without any greedy thaaght of 
owning the miracle of a vineyard that pro- 
duces them by-and-by. Let us enjoy 
ourselves in the sunshine; why trouble 
our heads at all about the future just 
now?” 

“ But it is not precisely of the future I 
am thinking at this moment, Wynyard. I 
have a reason for speaking on this matter 
to-day, probably the last occasion when we 
shall be quite alone together before we 
start on the journey in the course of which 
you are to leave me. I am very lonely in 
my life here, and as I grow old I cling 
more and more to old associations and old 
friends; and I have been thinking lately 
that if you should marry soon and choose 
a girl of whom I could become fond — we 
will not commit ourselves to names, but 
you know my taste — some one, not of the 
great world, but well-bred and prettily man- 


simple ways with simple people: then I 
should like you to look upon this place as 
actually your own from the date of your 
marriage. A provision that you might 
settle on your wife, and a home always 
ready for you to come and rest in when 
your business gives you a little leisure. 
English girls are fastidious, I know, and 
averse to solitude, but I do not think it 
would be impossible to find one unspoiled 
enough to love this quiet place, and be 
content to spend a portion of her life near 
me here.” 

“ Not impossible,” Wynyard answered, 
with a ring of amusement in his voice 
which told Emmie that he was smiling in- 
wardly at his companion’s diplomacy, but 
taking it in good part all the same. “ Not 
impossible ; but, my dear Madame de Flori- 
mel, we won’t discuss the pleasant possibil- 
ity at this moment, grateful as I am to you 
for such generous purposes towards me. 
We might be led on to mentioning names, 
you know, if we talked any more, and that 
would be an impertinence, since I have 
nothing at present to tell you except that 
I have no intention of ever marrying a 
woman of the great world, and that I am 
quite as much awake to the merits of a 
love for La Roquette as you yourself are. 
We had better go back to the grape clus- 
ters, I think. There is a monstrously fine 
trailing shoot down here. Shall we go 
and examine into the promise of it?” 

“ Leaves, my dear Wynyard, leaves that 
want pruning: you will never be much of 
a gardener, I am afraid.” 

The steps moved on further down the 
hill, and Emmie, who, for the last moment 
or two had been crouching with her head on 
her book in a horror of drawing attention 
to herself, and yet in an agony of embar- 
rassment at what she was overhearing, 
sprang up and fled towards the house. 
Her limbs were trembling and her cheeks 
tingling when she reached the shelter of 
her own room, and could begin to get her- 
self ready to meet face to face the speakers 
of that talk she had begun to listen to so 
unsuspiciously and now felt so guilty for 
having overheard. Names indeed! Oh, 
if her name had been spoken, Emmie 
thought she must have packed up her 
clothes and rushed straight back to her 
mother, without even looking again into 
Madame de Filorimel’s face, or meeting 
those other eyes, whose half-playful, half- 
tender expression while those sentences 
were being exchanged, she could picture 
to herself so well. Perhaps she ought not 
to repeat them even to her own heart, as 
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after a moment or two, when Emmie’s 
breath had come back, and she had cooled 
her cheeks with the flap of her garden hat, 
words and tones would return to her mem- 
ory making her heart beat quickly and 
her cheeks burn again. It was impossible 
not to be quite sure that both the speakers 
were thinking about her, and that hers 
was the name that was to be understood, 
and not spoken. “Poor Alma!” Emmie 
whispered to herself. She was the wom- 
an of the “ great” world who could not be 
happy at La Roquette whom Wynyard 
had in his mind when his voice sharpened 
fora moment. She had shut the gates of 
that paradise against herself. “I am 
quite as much awake to the merits of a 
love for La Roquette as you can be.” 
Emmie covered her face with the flap of 
her hat in a glow of shame at having over- 
heard ¢hat in the tone of meaning in which 
it had been spoken, before such strange 
wonderful news was meant for her ears; 
but when she raised her head again, it was 
with a sense of dignity resting upon it, as 
if, while realizing all that sentence implied, 
a garland of honor had noiselessly floated 
down, crowning her head with approval so 
dear, ah, so dear, so beyond all expectation 
and hope, that it must be a defence against 
every other trouble or sorrow for the rest 
of her life. 

The sound of Madame de Florimel’s 
high-pitched voice asking for Lady Rivers 
at the open front door woke her up to an 
immediate trouble however. She must 
make up her miud to come out of hiding 
at once, for it would never do to allow 
Aunt Rivers to be caught napping by 
Madame la Comtesse, more especially to- 
day, when the visit had been announced 
beforehand, and was made for the express 
purpose of consultation on arrangements 
for the journey to Clelle, which was now 
definitely fixed for the end of that week. 

The chateau party however had had a 
second motive for their drive up the hill 
that afternoon. Wynyard began to explain 
this to Emmie as soon as the two elder 
ladies had comfortably dropped into a dis- 
cussion on the utmost possible amount of 
baggage that could be packed into a car- 
riage. 

The families of Madelon and Antoine 
had come to an understanding immediately 
after madame’s féte, and now the marriage 
was to be hurried on in order that Madame 
de Florimel and her guest might be present 
at the wedding. Antoine, with many apol- 
ogies for his presumption, had come that 
morning to remind Wynyard of a half 
promise made on the evening of the dance, 
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that he, and the young English lady who 
had so distinguished Madelon by her 
friendship, would accompany the bride and 
bridegroom when, according to village cus- 
tom, they went the round of the neighbor- 
hood together to dispense invitations to 
the wedding. Madelon had been to the 
farm that morning to beg the same favor 
of Emmie, and had engaged her to be at 
the orange-tree house by five o’clock; 
but Emmie had not, as yet, ventured to 
request leave of absence from her aunt, 
fearing she would frown about the plan. 

While Emmie was hesitating and depre- 
cating Wynyard’s interference with fright- 
ened, anxious glances towards Lad; Riv- 
ers, such as always roused his indignation 
afresh against his old enemy, the matter 
was skilfully taken up by Madame de 
Florimel, who put refusal out of the ques- 
tion by insinuating that Emmie would 
oblige her by paying this compliment to 
her favorite, and at the same time set her 
at liberty to spend an hour or two with 
Lady Rivers, “of whom I have seen too 
little lately,” she added diplomatically. 

“Yes, yes, my child,” madame went on, 
turning a beaming face of encouragement 
and approval on Emmie. “I know you 
will undertake this little duty for me while 
I take your place with your aunt. We 
shall find plenty to talk about, and she has 
given me leave to speak to her good Ward 
about the packing of her things for the 
mountain journey. All that cannot be 
done in a moment. Run away, and get 
ready that you may not keep our friends 
at the orange-tree house waiting. The 
sun is hot still, but you will be in the val- 
ley during the first part of your walk, and 
you need not hurry home. I will take 
care of your aunt, and I shall not mind 
waiting till the cool of the evening for my 
drive back to the chateau.” 

Rather to Wynyard’s surprise, for he 
had been in a very talkative mood till the 
walk began, a spell of silence fell upon 
him and his companion when they had 
passed the rose hedge and had begun the 
descent of the hill—where Emmie in- 
sisted on choosing the most direct of the 
many paths between the vineyards, instead 
of taking the winding, shady road through 
the pine wood. It was not shyness exactly 
that kept Emmie silent, and led her to 
avoid the dim solitude of the bosquet ; she 
was too happy to be shy, but a slight chill 
of fear had come over her at the sight of 
the rose hedge, and her full enjoyment of 
her afternoon holiday was just dashed 
with a touch of awe and shy reserve. 
When Wynyard every now and then in 








the steep descent, held out a hand to help 
her over a projecting stone, or one of the 
many little watercourses that divided the 
plots of ground on the hillside from each 
other; he was struck with something new 
in her face; a fresh expression, dignified 
and yet soft, through which a lovely light 
of tremulous restrained joy gaged in a 
half smile now and again. 

Perhaps every one has a culminating 
moment of beauty in their lives, when their 
best self looks forth and shows the ideal 
of perfection and glory hereafter to be 
reached. Emmie’s moment of ideal beauty 
came that afternoon, when for an hour or 
two the bright, frank hopefulness of youth, 
and the dawning tenderness of woman- 
hood met and crowned her with their 
opposite charms for an hour or two, be- 
fore the strength of the one quenched the 
other. 

When they had reached the bottom of 
the hill, Wynyard had no excuse for turn- 
ing round and looking in the face, whose 
strange sweetness had set him wondering. 
He roused himself therefore to begin a 
conversation —and once the spell of 
silence was broken, they found plenty to 
say — one topic of conversation seemed as 
fruitful as another that afternoon. Every- 
thing, the bluets in the river; the green 
lizard that started up under their feet, and 
lost itself in the lucerne; the tall flower- 
ing asphodel, whose name Emmie_ had 
never heard before,—all these subjects 
as they presented themselves, one after 
the other, proved to have a peculiar in- 
terest that afternoon, and would have 
served, as it seemed, to talk about for- 
ever. It could not be that Emmie said 
anything very well worth listening to about 
them, or that Wynyard was unusually elo- 
quent, except, perhaps, about the aspho- 
del, which, naturally enough, had poetical 
associations; but every sentence, every 
question and answer, still more the smiles 
that sometimes did for answers, brought 
the two speakers further and further out 
of themselves into a fuller consciousness 
of delight in each other’s presence, and 
into an existence a little outside the every- 
day world in which, perhaps, for the time 
being they were both “fey.” There was 
a little bit of climbing again before they 
got to the orange-tree house, and Em- 
mie’s hands were fu!l of bluets and aspho- 
del, so that she wanted more help alon 
the broken path than usual. Wynyard, 
holding one of her little hands the greater 
part of the way, wondered whether she 
would look in Saville Street as she did 
now, and if so, whether he had not been 
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rather hasty in deciding that all strong 
emotion in life for him ended with the 
withering of his love for Alma. Could 
there be anything better or sweeter in the 
world than a fresh May rose, and what 
expression of indignation would be strong 
enough for the churlish heart that should 
sullenly shut itself against its rare per- 
fume ? 

The bridal pair in the orange - tree 
house had been waiting some time for 
their principal supporters to join the pro- 
cession when Emmie and Wynyard ap- 
peared : and for the remainder of the after- 
noon these two found themselves taking 
part in a village pageant — which was 
pretty enough in itself to make it some- 
thing to remember for all the rest of a 
prosaic town life —if there had been noth- 
ing else to stamp the scene upon the mem- 
ory. To Emmie the march of that bridal 
procession up hill, through valley and ham- 
let in the golden sunset, and the softening 
grey gloom that gathered afterwards, was 
always a walk quite by itself, fenced off 
from everything else in her life, a passage 
through an enchanted land, which dropped 
out of existence at the end of the evening, 
and could never be found again — never. 
It was not only the sunset glory lying on 
the hills, and the spicy perfume of the 
flower-fields they passed fetunen that lifted 
Emmie so far out of her ordinary self, nor 
the little bursts of song in which the party 
indulged now and again as they climbed a 
steep to a group of woodcutters’ huts 
among the pines, or wound down to a soli- 
tary house from which, perhaps, a band of 
young people would troop out to meet 
them, returning their song, or shouting 
with joy and congratulation; it was not 
the general beauty and joyousness, of that 
moment only she felt: there was a min- 
gling in her memory of Eastern story and 
sacred parable, of descriptions dimly real- 
ized in her childhood — of brides carried 
with song to their homes, and virgins go- 
ing forth to meet the bridegroom — which 
added the heightening touch of poetic ele- 
vation, an indefinite sense of awe and 
mystery to her mood. 

The sun had quite set when they reached 
La Roquette, and the party made a halt on 
the open space before the church, to ar- 
range their next proceedings. Antoine 
and Madelon, with their young friends, 
were invited to spend the evening at the 
house of an uncle of Antoine’s who lived 
in the village, where the elders of their 
families were to join them, and a prelimi- 
nary bridal feast to be held; but Emmie, 
when she was urgently pressed to be of 
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the party, hesitated. The suggestion 
roused her to a recollection of the passing 
of time, and she looked rather anxiously, 
first at the sky and then at Wynyard, and 
asked him how they were to get back to 
the saisonnette — before Madame de Flo- 
rimel was quite tired of waiting for them. 
After some consultation, she and Wynyard 
agreed to take leave of their companions 
here, and cross the road to the chateau, 
where Joseph Marie might be persuaded 
to find a vehicle that would take them 
quickly up the hill; and as Madelon and 
Antoine had still to call at the priest’s 
house, where the most important invitation 
of all had to be given—the adieux and 
thanks were less lengthy than might have 
been expected. The priest lived beyond 
the schoolhouse, at the bottom of a little 
street that sloped to the edge of the river 
on the further side of the hill, and Emmie 
and Wynyard stood still under the church 
porch for a minute or two watching their 
friends, till the windings of the path hid 
them; then Wynyard looked at Emmie 
and smiled. 

“ How long is it,” he asked, “since you 
and I talked over the first act of this little 
drama so nearly at its finis to-day? No, 
don’t answer me, I don’t want to count the 
weeks. It is avery short time for a love- 
story to have reached its climax in, but it 
is a long time for a holiday to have lasted, 
for every day of which we shall have to 
pay interest by-and-by. We won’t even 
calculate how many days have passed since 
we stood here and were secret witnesses 
to the promise that is to be fulfilled in a 
few days. 

“I don’t think it is long,” said Emmie, 
“even for a holiday. It seems to me only 
a day or two.” 

“The seasons won’t let us say quite 
that,” answered Wynyard. “The year 
marches on, and thrusts the lapse of time 
in our faces, however hard one tries to for- 
get it. Don’t you remember how pink 
with bloom these quince-trees were.when 
we stood under them on madame’s féte- 
day, and now they have nothing to show 
but a few overblown blossoms and crude 
green leaves that set one’s teeth on edge. 
Stay, though, here is one out-of-time spray 
full of fresh flowers still on the shady side 
of this tree, pinker than a quince blossom 
has any right to be, as pink as a May 
rose,” lifting up an overhanging bough as 
he spoke, and showing a little tuft of blos- 
som hidden underneath. 

“Might I gather it, I wonder?” said 
Emmie. 

“It looks as if it belonged to you, but 
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let me reach it. There!” stretching out 

his hand and plucking the cluster of blooms. 

Then, just as he was going to put it into 

her outstretched hand, he drew it back 

again and said quickly, “ By the way, do 
you happen to know what a bit of quince 
lossom used to mean long ago?” 

“No,” said Emmie, looking up into his 
face, and seeing with surprise the sudden 
rush of color and emotion that crossed it. 
“No, I don’t know anything about quince 
blossoms, but I should like to have that 
little spray you have gathered for me.” 

“So you shall in a minute, when I have 
told you what I am thinking of. 1 just re- 
membered having read somewhere that it 
was a custom in Greece for a man to send 
a ripe quince to a girl when he was court- 
ing her in marriage, a better way than ask- 
ing her in words, was it not? And as ripe 
quinces cannot be had at every season of 
the year, and love is not always full-blown, 
I was wondering whether quince blossoms 
might not have a meaning of their own 
when they are gathered for a person. 
What do you say to this one, which I 
really think must have hidden itself and 
refused to blow at the right time that we 
might find it here to-night. Will you have 
it?” 

“It— it is very pretty, and I should like 
to have it very much,” said Emmie, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

As Wynyard put the spray between her 
fingers his lips said “Thank you,” in a 
most commonplace way, but his eyes spoke 
a deeper gratitude, while Emmie quickly 
turned hers away, too shy, and at the same 
time too glad, to let them be looked into 
for more than a second, finding, too, that 
the pink spray in her hand was the safest 
thing to contemplate just then. Its cool, 
fresh, pink-and-white blossoms had almost 
as much rest and congratulation and prom- 
ise in them as a mother’s or sister’s face 
might have had if such an one had been 
near to turn towards. 

They turned and walked in the direction 
of the place in silence, and Wynyard had 
time both to wonder at the imprudence of 
his speech made under the sudden impulse 
of a recollection, and to congratulate him- 
self on the great throb of joy that the re- 
membrance of having so spoken brought 
with it. There was no misunderstanding 
that; and if this was the real thing, why 
should he look back to question or blame 
the impulse that had led him beyond his 
present intention, and shown the true state 
of his heart ? 

As they drew near the chateau, where 
their ¢é¢e-d-¢éte would be interrupted, he 
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began to long for another full look into 
Emmie’s eyes. In that startled moment 
of meeting his as he gave her the flower, 
they had revealed a depth of tenderness 
and shy joy such as he had never even 
imagined could shine upon him from 
Alma’s. 

To make her turn her face comfortably 
towards him, he began to speak on quite 
another topic. 

“I want to consult you, before we part, 
about the best time and way to make our 
little offering tothe bride. I have it ready, 
and I had intended to ask you to present 
it this evening, but as you will be sure to 
see Madelon again before the wedding, 
you may as well take charge of it now, and 
give it when you two are alone. Madame 
de Florimel told me our present should be 
something that the bride could always 
wear, and as I had to send to Paris for it 
I ordered a strong guard-ring; the sensi- 
ble people here preferring, I understand, 
solid ornaments to finery. What do you 
think of it? It may, perhaps, be a little 
thick and clumsy, but it will have to take 
part in a good deal of rough work on 
Madelon’s fingers; and I want it to last 
till that time we talked about, when An- 
toine and Madelon are to tell their grand- 
children the story of the grocer’s defeat on 
madame’s féte-day in our hearing.” 

He made a mistake in saying ¢hat if he 
wanted Emmie to look at him, for the ref- 
erence to their talk on madame’s birthday 
brought another rush of color, and instead 
of looking up she busied herself in un- 
folding the paper parcel Wynyard handed 
to her, and in examining the ring, a solid 
hoop of gold joined in the middle by two 
hands clasping each other, each with a cir- 
clet of rubies at the wrist. 

“ But won’t you give it to her yourself?” 
said Emmie, when she had turned it round 
and praised it. “I had thought of a little 
present, too, this Cairngorm brooch which 
I pinned into my neckerchief to-day, mean- 
ing to take it out and give it to Made- 
lon if a good opportunity offered. Old 
Mrs. Urquhart gave it me when I left 
home, but I don’t think she would mind 
my parting with it if I told her all the cir- 
cumstances. You think it very ugly, I’m 
afraid ; hardly worth giving.” 

“ No, indeed; I was only thinking I did 
not believe it had ever pinned a bunch of 
stars of Bethlehem into a neckerchief so 
daintily before. It’s a splendid brooch — 
for old Mrs. Urquhart or for Madelon. 
Do as you think best about giving it, but I 
hope you will present the ring as well. I 
particularly wish ¢ia¢ to be a joint offer- 





ing from the conspirators who circum- 
vented the grocer. It will be worth 
nothing unless it passes through your 
hands.” 

Emmie promised that Madelon should 
have the ring before the wedding-day, 
and by the time that matter was settled 
they were at the gates of the chateau, and 
Wynyard left Emmie to rest under the 
magnolias while he found Joseph Marie, 
and persuaded him to let them have a con- 
— of some kind to take them up the 

ill. 

Emmie found a seat under one of the 
trees overlooking the A/ace, and was not 
sorry to be alone fora little while. The 
perfect day had faded now into a lovely, 
still, windless evening, and the Jlace 
and the village street were very quiet and 
empty, more so than usual. The busy 
people were still at work in the fields, and 
the women and schoolchildren who, at 
another hour, would have been knitting at 
their doors or playing under the chestnuts, 
were just now assembled in the church, 
singing the hymns to Mary, which wound 
up the business of the day at La Roquette. 
Only a stray figure crossed the plane of 
her vision now and then. A girl coming 
from one of the flower-fields with a basket 
of roses on her head, a boy driving a flock 
of sheep towards the mountain from their 
pasture by the river, where they had been 
feeding all day, a mulet laden with refuse 
from the vineyards crossing the bridge and 
making all the little bells on its neck tingle 
musically at every step. At the time Em- 
mie hardly knew that these sights which 
had now lost all strangeness for her, made 
any impression on her senses ; she scarcely 
noticed them, but afterwards she recalled 
each one vividly and jealously, painting 
them in a glory borrowed from her own 
thoughts as she sat waiting for Wynyard’s 
return. A rapturous calm, born of cer- 
—_ of content following upon the 
startled joy of the preceding moment, pos- 
sessed her during that little space of time, 
and caused the objects associated with it 
to remain forever in her memory like 
scenes from another world. The bridge 
was empty for a minute after the disap- 
pearance of the mulet, but now the people 
began to flock out of church towards it; 
children shouting and running, old women 
hobbling on crutches. M. le Curé in 
shovel hat and cassock, slowly emerges 
from the porch and takes the road to the 
bridge, instead of turning towards his own 
house. Madelon will wait a little while 
longer, Emmie thinks, if he is disposed for 
a walk in the p/ace before he goes home; 
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and then her attention is distracted from 
M.le Curé. A vehicle, not a charrette, but 
a covered travelling-carriage, appears at 
the turn of the road close to the bridge, 
and the children, nay, the grown-up people, 
M. le Curé himself, draw up in a little 
crowd on the side path to get a good look 
at it and into it as it erosses the bridge. 
Travelling-carriages bearing tourists to 
the mountains are common enough in the 
summer, but it is hardly the season for 
them yet, and the four horses attached to 
this one have an air about them as if they 
had been driven a considerable distance 
in great haste. Emmie half smiles at her- 
self for being infected by the general 
curiosity, and for thinking that she, too, 
will take a hasty glance into the travelling- 
carriage as it passes the J/ace. Perhaps 
there is a bridal pair inside as happy as 
that expectant one who are now peeping 
out from the curé’s door to watch for his 
return. 

The speed of the carriage slackens now 
that it has passed the bridge, the driver ap- 
pears to be pulling up to ask his way. 
What a lucky chance for all. the people! 
M. le Curé steps forward to give the in- 
formation required, and a head is thrust 
out from the carriage window to question 
him further. Fora moment Emmie’s eyes 
refused to convey an intelligible impres- 
sion to her brain. It must be an illusion; 
but now another of her stunned senses is 
assailed, and she hears Uncle Rivers’s 
voice asking in English-French the way 
to the farmhouse on the hill, where two 
English ladies are living ; and another face, 
Alma’s face, pale and grave, appears be- 
hind his putting the same question in more 
intelligible language. 

At the first moment, as Emmie remem- 
bered with keen remorse afterwards, she 
did not think about home ; no fear even for 
her mother assailed her. Her heart died 
down into a lump of lead into her bosom, 
but it was at the sight of Alma’s face. 
That beautiful, proud face before which 
she herself seemed to fade into nothing, 
in presence of which, as it appeared just 
then to Emmie, her own poor little evanes- 
cent dream of joy must shrivel up and 
wither quite ——v. What would it cost 
Alma to take it all up and with a word ora 
look crush out its life ? 

After all, it was but for an instant. Em- 
mie heard her own name called from the 
carriage before she had really had time for 
more than one thought about herself, and 
as she sprang up and hurried towards her 
uncle, something in his face awoke a fear 
that swallowed up all other thoughts. Un- 
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cle Rivers would not look at her like that, 
unless he had some very bad news from 
Saville Street to tell her. Sir Francis 
sprang from the carriage and took her in 
his arms when they met. 

“Mamma, is it mamma? —oh, not 
mamma!” she whispered into his kind, 
sympathizing face. 

“No, not that, not that, my poor, dear 
child,” he said, trying to make his voice as 
reassuring as he could. “ But how fortunate 
that we should meet you here; we were 
hoping to get hold of you first to have a 
little quiet talk without alarming your aunt 
suddenly. Get into the carriage, my dear. 
No, I am speaking the truth ; your mother 
is inno danger, but —there has been ill- 
ness. She wants you, and I have come to 
fetch you. You shall hear all as soon as 
you are in the carriage, my dear.” 

Alma had descended into the road after 
her father, and when Emmie lifted her 
head from her uncle’s shoulder, where it 
had sunk for a moment, Wynyard had 
come out of the chateau, and was stand- 
ing still in amazement, looking at the 
group by the carriage —no, it was on Al- 
ma’s tall figure that his eyes were fixed, 
and his face wore a startled, almost dis- 
}mayed expression, noticed by both Alma 
and Emmie eventhen. He came upto the 
carriage before it started, and spoke to 
Sir Francis, but Emmie threw herself far 
back in the carriage, and covered her face 
and her ears with her hands, dreading to 
hear the answer to his question, refusing 
to herself to look at him while he heard, 
for fear of knowing too soon. When the 
carriage had gone a little way down the 
road, however, a sudden fear of never 
seeing the chateau again seized her. 

If her mother wanted her she must start 
on her return journey at once, that night, 
and she should most likely never see La 
Roquette again in the daylight as long 
as she lived. Rather to her uncle’s and 
Alma’s surprise, she jumped up and looked 
out of the carriage window, craning her 
neck to get an extended view. Wynyard 
was still standing at the chateau gate, and 
he waved his hand, surprised also to get 
another glimpse of her little white face; 
but it was not his figure, his last look after 
her, that Emmie saw and tried to fix in 
her memory. Alma from her side of the 
carriage, might be looking too. It was 
the twilight scene they were leaving be- 
hind she gazed at, till the carriage reached 
the curve of the hill. The grey chateau, 
the dark-green magnolia-trees ; the village 
street, where the children stood in groups 





staring after the carriage; the winding 








river with its tall canes, and old stone 
bridge; and the red church among the 
quinces and olives, crowning the eminence 
beyond — “ The place where I have been 
happy,” Emmie said to herself, with a 
reat foreboding cry of her heart, as it 
essened and lessened in the distance. 

“And now, uncle,” she whispered, sink- 
ing back into her seat, when 1 had 
passed the curve of the hill, “tell me 
why it is that mamma wants me, I should 
like to know at once.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SERPENT IN THE GARDEN. 


Sir FRANCIS RIVERS stayed one night 
at the wzazsonnette, and started on his return 
journey with Emmie early on the following 
morning. They were to take the train at 
the nearest station, and by travelling day 
and night hoped to reach London on the 
morning fixed for Mr. West’s funeral. 

“ Poor little Emmie!” Sir Francis said 
to Alma, who had come down early to give 
him breakfast before he started, “it will 
be a dismal change for her, she seems to 
have been making herself very happy here, 
and very useful to your mother, and I 
don’t like dragging her away to such a 
miserable state of things as she will find 
in Saville Street. But her arrival just 
before the funeral will be a comfort to her 
poor mother. Urquhart urged it, and, 
after all, she must, poor child! face the 
desolation some time. She is bearing it 
well, you say, and seems tolerably com- 
posed and reasonable this morning — no 
tears or hysterics, eh?” Sir Francis 
asked, with a puzzled anxiety, not feeling, 
in spite of his compassion for Emmie, the 
courage to take a very tearful companion 
on such a long journey; or knowing ex- 
actly how to set about the task of comfort- 
ing poor West’s daughter, if she should 
say things in praise of her father that he 
could not by any means agree to. 

“You need not be afraid, papa,” said 
Alma, “Emmie is very quiet, and says 
little even to me. I don’t think you will 
find her difficult to manage on the journey ; 
perhaps I had better go now, and see that 
mamma does not detain her with a long 

ood-by. I have all your directions, have 

not? You decided that the journey to 
Clelle, as arranged by Madame de Flori- 
mel, might as well be carried out by 
mamma and me?” 

“ Yes, if you think it best to take your 
mother away from this house in a few 
days.” 

“T am sure of it— mamma will never 
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like the place again after hearing such 
news here; there is nothing for her but 
change of scene when she is in low spirits.” 

“Yes, and I am glad that you will have 
companions to help in rousing your mother 
— otherwise I should be almost as sorry 
for you, my dear, as I am for Emmie. 
Your mother is —it is better to say it out 
—apt to be a little unreasonable when she 
is unhappy, and she seems bent this morn- 
ing on taking poor West’s death as an ar- 
gument for proving her own state of health 
to be worse than was supposed. Nothing 
I urge to the contrary seems to make the 
slightest impression. However you know 
how to bear with her, Alma, and are per- 
haps less likely to be tempted to argue the 
point than I am; though, to be sure, I 
ought to have learned the uselessness of 
reasoning with her by this time of our 
lives. The change, and Madame de Flori- 
mel’s society, will at all events divert your 
mother’s thoughts for a while, and if she 
does not recover her spirits in a week or 
two, or Clelle does not suit her, I must 
make a push to come out to you, when 
affairs in Saville Street have shaped them- 
selves a little, and I can get away from my 
work again. Meanwhile you must write 
often to me, Alma —ah! there is the crack 
of the driver’s whip. The carriage is 
coming up to the door. You had better 
go and bring poor little Emmie down, I 
think — there is no time to lose.” 

Alma found Emmie fully equipped, and 
her packages neatly strapped ready for the 
journey. Tearless too, with nothing about 
her that need have made the greatest 
dreader of emotion object to her company ; 
yet with a quiet despair in her eyes, which 
struck Alma as altogether too sad even 
under the circumstances, for she could not 
bring herself to see Mr. West in the light 
of a very irreparable loss, let him be ever 
so much one’s father. 

Emmie was standing by the dressing- 
table when Alma entered, taking some 
flowers from a vase, and laying them to- 
gether with very trembling fingers. 

“Let me help you,” Alma said, “you 
can hardly hold them; but do you think it 
worth while to take flowers on such a long 
journey as you are starting upon? They 
will be dead long before you get to Lon- 
don.” 

“ Yes, I know,” said Emmie, in the same 
quiet, dull voice in which she had answered 
all Alma’s remarks since she came. “I 
know they will die directly, but ——” 
She did not finish her sentence, but she 
did not yield the half faded branch of 
quince blossom she held to Alma’s hand, 
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stretched out to take it away — her fingers 
seemed to cling to it, and in spite of their 
trembling, she finished making up her bou- 

uet without letting her cousin touch the 

owers. Alma was satisfied that she would 
not be a very helpless travelling compan- 
ion for her father, in spite of that look of 
overpowering pain in her eyes. She had 
more self-command and strength of will 
than one would give her credit for, to look 
at her. 

Lady Rivers was, of course, vociferous 
in her lamentations when Emmie went to 
wish her good-by, and Sir Francis had to 
come up-stairs at the last possible minute 
and carry her off, leaving Alma to soothe 
her mother as best she might. 

Except a distant glimpse of the carriage 
as it wound down the hill, Alma saw no 
more of the travellers, but she heard many 
stray scraps of news of them during the 
long tedious days that followed. When- 
ever she came across any of the people 
belonging to the farm, they stopped her to 
impart some piece of intelligence that had 
travelled up the hill, and was being circu- 
lated through the neighborhood by some 
lucky person who had caught a passing 
glimpse of Emmie’s face or figure, as the 
carriage drove through the village. The 
further away from La Roquette that the 
glimpse had been obtained, the more valu- 
able it was held to be, and the greater in- 
terest was attached to a full account of it. 
As the days passed, and the interest did 
not diminish, Alma felt bewildered, not 
knowing how to reconcile this universal 
occupation of a whole neighborhood about 
Emmie West with the family opinion of 
her insignificance. 

“That poor sweet mademoiselle,” /a 
Sermiére began, seating herself by Alma’s 
side in the porch on the last evening be- 
fore her departure, and talking as famil- 
jiarly to her as if she had been Emmie 
— “that dear Mademoiselle Emmé, the 
whole neighborhood is desolated at her 
having been carried away from us so sud- 
denly, and for so sada cause. The other 
night at the dance at Pére Babou’s some 
one brought in the sad news among the 
wedding-guests, and it was one exclama- 
tion of regret, one cry of sorrow. Made- 
lon, the bride of to-morrow, wept; oh! how 
she wept, in spite of the bad omen of tears 
at a betrothal feast; and her lover could 
not chide her, for he was almost as bad 
himself. It was terrible! and then Ma- 
dame la Comtesse and her English rela- 
tion who were to have assisted at the 
wedding to-morrow, with Mademoiselle 
Emmé, only to imagine what their feelings 
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must be to-day! Very little sleep they 
had we may be sure on that sad night 
when the news came, hardly more than 
the dear Mademoiselle Emmé herself, who 
looked so white, so white on the morning 
she left us, and who yet stopped to kiss 
little Jean Baptiste at the last moment — 
when she was getting into the carriage. 
After that, as far as one hears, she took 
no notiee of anyone. Le gros Jean who 
was working by the roadside five miles 
from La Roquette that morning, affirms, 
indeed, that the carriage passed him close- 
ly, and that Mademoiselle Emmé made 
him a sign of farewell from the window; 
but still it is well known that while she 
was in the village she never looked out — 
no, not even when the carriage passed the 
chateau, though madame herself was stand- 
ing out at the gate, longing —so Joseph 
Marie tells us—for a look, or a word. 
Well, well, the world goes round; and it is 
now a funeral, and now a wedding that one 
is hurried towards. But that dear demoi- 
selle—to have seen her and the relation 
of madame, as they passed through that 
little gate in the rose hedge, on their way 
to the valley three days ago. Hold, made- 
moiselle, I was watching them from the 
window of my dairy down there, and cer- 
tainly it was not of death and misfortune 
one was reminded in looking at them. 
The one as beautiful as the other—as I 
ventured to tell madame not twelve hours 
after, she laughed like this, but bah! 
mademoiselle wishes to be alone’? — and 
la fermire at last gathered up her knit- 
ting, and walked off to her own end of the 
house. Alma quite understood the unfa- 
vorable comparisons between herself and 
Mamselle Emmie that the good woman 
made as she went. 

Still, with all these distractions, how 
long the days of preparation were to Alma! 
Her heart was heavy and anxious, and yet 
she could pot help feeling irritated instead 
of sympathetic with her mother’s constant 
wailings, which always seemed poured out 
over the least legitimate causes of com- 
plaint. She racked her brains for consol- 
atory remarks, and found all her efforts 
useless, since nothing but a direct assur- 
ance that she would marry Horace Kirk- 
man without delay, and undertake that his 
father should make the fortunes of all the 
West orphans — would satisfy her moth- 
er’s requirements, or give her the only 
comfort she would accept. Under the 
guise of complaint and condolence a weary- 
ing contest of wills went on all day long, 
and Alma had no time to give to anticipa- 
tions of the mountain journey and the 
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companionship it would bring her into, till 
late on the last evening, when Lady Rivers 
had fallen asleep; and she sat for more 
than an hour at the window in Emmie’s 
little bedroom, listening to the song of a 
nightingale that from the rose hedge was 
filling the garden with melody. 

Her spirits rose under this soothing in- 
fluence, and she found her thoughts stray- 
ing far away from the Wests’ troubles, and 
complacency with her present situation 
creeping in. Three days out of her old 
life given back to her (that she thought 
was going to happen); three days out of 
her youth, before ambition and worldly 
councils had spoiled her; three days of 
complete forgetfulness of the Kirkmans, 
three days of such interchange of thought 
and sympathy as, she believed, for her, 
could only be had with one person, and that 
must never be tasted again. That, at all 
events, she might hope for, to say nothing 
of possibilities arising from these, which, 
in the hush of the soft night looked quite 
near and easy of attainment. 

The first day’s journey was to be an 
easy one, and the start was not to take 
place till after twelve o’clock, as Madame 
de Florimel had an engagement in the 
morning, and Lady Rivers wished to await 
the arrival of the post which might bring 
news of the travellers. This would be the 
last opportunity of receiving letters for 
some days, and Alma, having heard of the 
uncertainty of the facteur’s movements, 
came out into the porch once or twice 
during the early morning to watch for his 
approach as Emmie had so often done. 

She was in much better spirits this 
morning, and more sociably inclined to- 
wards the inmates of the farm when they 
came up to her, for things were altogether 
looking brighter. Lady Rivers had slept 
well, and was equal to taking an interest in 
the packing, and in the prospect of the 
mountain drive; and besides Joseph Ma- 
rie had been to the maisonnette with a 
message from madame long before the 
English inhabitants of the best rooms were 
awake, and Alma felt sure that if there had 
been a departure from the chateau yester- 
day, Madame Dallon would have told her 
of it the first thing when she came up into 
the porch, to point out the road down 
which the facteur might soon be seen ap- 
proaching, and which they were to follow 
for the first stage of their journey. 

“A hot drive they would have in the 
middle of the day, to-day,” Madame Dal- 
Jon waited to remark. “ But what would 
you have? Madame could not disappoint 
the good Claires of her presence at their 
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daughter’s wedding this morning. Yes, 
the wedding that is going on precisely at 
this moment in the church down there. If 
mademoiselle had been up a little earlier 
and had chosen to climb the brow of the 
hill and stand under that clump of fig-trees, 
she might have seen madame, and mon- 
sieur her English relation, and M. le Curé 
crossing the /ace on their way to church. 
Alas, that Mademoiselle Emmé should not 
be one of that party! Stay—this piece 
of orange-blossom ; mademoiselle sees how 
fine itis? Itisfrom a tree that Jean Bap- 
tiste calls his own, and he had flattered 
himself, the poor child, to present a bou- 
quet to his dear Mademoiselle Emmé this 
morning; and now, for want of better he 
has stuck it here in his mother’s cap. 
Hark ! the bell—that is the signal that 
mass is half over, and in another ten min- 
utes or so the procession will be leaving 
the church. Will mademoiselle come to 
the fig-trees, or will she wait here and 
take in the letters should the facteur pass 
within the next quarter of an hour?” 

Alma smilingly declined the’ scramble 
up hill, and her companion, overjoyed to be 
set at liberty, ran off, shaking the spray of 
orange-blossom from her head on to the 
path as she ran. Alma took the trouble of 
going to pick it up, and then stood still 
for a minute or two turning her head to 
catch the faint tinkling of bells far below 
in the valley which the soft wind brought 
at intervals to her ear. A swift little joy- 
note, now clear, now faint, now dying 
away, and again sounding a réve7/ to glad- 
ness and hope. But for that, the house 
and garden were intensely still, for Lady 
Rivers and her maid were busy in the 
upper story, and all the other inhabitants 
had betaken themselves to the point of ob- 
servation under the fig-trees. 

As Alma mounted the steps again, it 
flashed into her mind that this was the day 
when she was to have gone to Hurlingham 
with the Kirkmans and a party of great 
people whom poor Mrs. Kirkman would 
be puzzled to entertain without her help. 
Horace would have been coming to fetch 
her soon, and she would have been at her 
toilette just now hard at work, really inter- 
ested and anxious to shine forth among 
the guests, and make the doubtful enter- 
tainment a splendid success by the sheer 
force of her social gifts and fascinations. 
A splendid dress, a present from old Mr. 
Kirkman, for the occasion, which Alma 
blushed to think she had accepted will- 
ingly, was hanging up useless in her ward- 
robe at this moment. Would there ever 
come another suitable occasion for her to 
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wear it, or was she really, really going 
during this journey to bid good-by to that 
part of her life, — to the side of her char- 
acter that loved it, — forever ? 

She crossed her arms on the balcony at 
the top of the steps, and fixed her eyes on 
the point of the road where she expected 
the postman to appear, but her thoughts 
were soon too busy for observation. She 
wondered over the strange interweaving 
of lots: joy to one, grief to another, that 
go to make up life. What a great many 
people’s loss and trouble had it not taken 
to buy this chance of a new decision for 
her, and the tranquil, bright days during 
which it would be possible for her to make 
it! Poor little Emmie West, was she 
thinking of the contrast, too? The very 
flower in Alma’s bosom, whose strong fra- 
grance forced itself on her notice through 
her reverie, was Emmie’s by right. It 
had budded for Emmie, and now it was 
breathing its full-blown perfume into her 
face. Yes, it was strange how things were 
ordered. Alma’s thoughts wound round 
and round this question, touching it and 
straying a little beyond her own personal 
concerns to grapple with the problem why 
benefit to one should, as it seemed, be 
bought by loss to another; but she did 
not, as Emmie might have done, turn her 
perplexity into a prayer. Serious thought 
with her was more prone to exhale itself 
in half-discontented speculation than to 
turn into prayers, though at that moment, 
as she remembered afterwards, there was 
a whisper in her conscience urging her to 
send up one cry for light and guidance in 
what she felt was likely to be a turning- 
point of her life; one prayer that she 
might not be allowed to make a cruel use 
of other people’s sorrow, and put her foot 
upon another’s life to reach what she 
wanted for herself. It was a little whis- 
per, not so distinct to her mental ear as 
the tinkling of the joy-bell in the valley, 
and it sank into silence soon when it was 
not heeded. 

She was roused from her absorption by 
a voice addressing her, and turning round, 
she saw that the postman (who must have 
passed down the road unseen by her) was 
mounting the steps with a packet of letters 
in his hands. He would not let her take 
them till he had delivered himself of a 
long explanation of his reasons for leaving 
the letters for the chateau with her, as 
well as those addressed to the maisonnette. 

“Was not madame coming up the hill 
in half an hour?” he asked, smiling, and 
pointing to a spray of orange-blossom in 
his buttonhole. “ Yes, he too was a wed- 
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ding-guest, though unluckily too late for 
the ceremony. If the young lady would 
only relieve him of the last contents of his 
bag — this great bundle of letters for the 
chateau — he should be at liberty to return 
through the bosquet and join in welcoming 
the bridal party at the orange-tree house 
on their return from church.” 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF 
WOMEN IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 

AFTER the Spartan women,* we should 
naturally discuss the position and influence 
of women among the Athenians. But a 
singular phenomenon chronologically ante- 
rior arrests our attention. The Spartan 
constitution remained nearly in the same 
condition from the ninth century to the 
fourth. Our knowledge of the lite of the 
Athenian women relates mainly to the fifth 
and later centuries. In the seventh and 
sixth occurred the. movement among 
women to which I allude. Unfortunately 
many features of it are obscure. The an- 
cients did not feel much interest in it, and 
the records in which its history was con- 
tained have nearly all perished. The cen- 
tre of the movement was the poetess 
Sappho. She of herself would deserve a 
passing notice in any account of ancient 
women, for she attained a position alto- 
gether unique. She was the only woman 
in all antiquity whose productions by uni- 
versal consent placed her on the same 
level as the greatest poets of the other 
sex. Solon, on hearing one of her songs 
sung at a banquet, got the singer to teach 
it to him immediately, saying that he wished 
to learn it and die.t Herodotus, Plato, 
Aristotle, refer to herin terms of profound 
respect. Plato called her the tenth Muse. 
And Strabo seems to express the opinion 
of antiquity when he says that she was 
something quite wonderful; “for we do 
not know,” he says,f “in the whole period 
of time of which there is any record, the 
appearance of a single woman that could 
rival her, even in a slight degree, in respect 
of poetry.” 

This woman determined to do her ut- 
most to elevate her sex. The one method 
of culture open to women at that time was 
poetry. There was no other form of liter- 
ature, and accordingly she systematically 
trained her pupils to be poets, and to weave 


* Livinc Acz, No. 1817, p. 106. 
t Stob. 29, 58. 
$ xiii. c. 2, sect. 3. 








into verse the noblest maxims of the intel- 
lect and the deepest emotions of the heart. 
Young people with richly endowed minds 
flocked to her from all quarters, and formed 
a kind of woman’s college. 

There can be no doubt that these young 
women were impelled to seek the society 
of Sappho from disgust with the low 
drudgery and monotonous routine to which 
women’s lives were sacrificed, and they 
were anxious to rise to something nobler 
and better. We learn this from Sappho 
herself. It is thus that she addresses an 
uneducated woman : — 


Dying thou shalt lie in the tomb, and there 
shall be no remembrance of thee afterwards, 
for thou partakest not of the roses of Pieria : 

ea, undistinguished shalt thou walk in the 
halls of Hades, fluttering about with the pith- 
less dead. 


And one of her most distinguished pupils, 
Erinna, who died at the early age of nine- 
teen, sang in her poem “ The Distaff” the 
sorrows of a girl whom her mother com- 
pelled to work at the loom and the distaff 
while she herself longed to cultivate the 
worship of the Muses. 

Did she attempt any other innovation in 
regard to the position of women? What 
did she think were the relations which 
ought to subsist between the one sex and 
the other? These are questions that we 
should fain wish we could answer; but 
history remains silent, and we can only 
form conjectures from isolated facts and 
statements. A late Greek writer, Maxi- 
mus Tyrius, compares her association with 
young women to the association which ex- 
isted between Socrates and young men. 
It has to be remembered that even in 
Sparta the men were thrown into very close 
and continual intimacy; and that this was 
still more the case in other states where 
the women were kept in strict confinement. 
Even in Sparta the men dined together 
alone; they were often away on military 
expeditions for whole months together, 
and men were the instructors of the 
youths. In this way passionate intimacies 
arose between old and foung, the old man 
striving to instruct his favorite youth in all 
manly and virtuous exercises, and the 
young man serving and protecting his old 
friend to the best of his power. These 
attachments were like the loves of Jona- 
than and David, surpassing the love of 
women. | It is likely that Sappho did not 
see why these intimacies, fraught as they 
were with so many advantages, should be 
confined to the male sex; and she strove, 
or at least Maximus Tyrius thought she 
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strove, to establish much closer connec- 
tions, such strong ties of love between 
members of her own sex as would unite 
them forever in firm friendship, soothe 
them in the time of sorrow, and make the 
hours of life pass joyfully on. And her 
poetry expresses an extraordinary strength 
and warmth of affection. Justas Socrates 
almost swoons at the sight of the exquisite 
beauty of an Athenian youth, so Sappho 
trembles all over when she gazes on her 
lovely girls. And she weaves all the 
beauties of nature into the expression of 
the depth of her emotion. She seems to 
have had a rarely intense love of nature. 
The bright sun, the moon and the stars, 
the music of birds, the cool river, the shady 
grove, Hesperus, and the golden-sandalled 
dawn —all are to her ministers of love, of 
this intense love for her poetical pupils, for 
one of whom she says she would not take 
the whole of Lydia. But though this as- 
sociation may have been one great object, 
it cannot be affirmed that she formed any 
idea of making the love of women a sub- 
stitute for the love of men. Some of her 
girls unquestionably married, and Sappho 
composed their hymeneal songs. She en- 
tered into their future destinies and sym- 
pathized with them throughout their career, 
following them to the grave with the sad 
lament which they only can utter who have 
felt intensely the joys of life, and see in 
death the entrance to a cold, shadowy, 
and pithless existence. 

It is possible that she may have ven- 
tured on new opinions as to the nature of 
marriage. When we come to treat of 
Athens, we shall see that the restrictions 
on marriage in the ancient world were of 
the sternest and most narrow character. 
Her Lesbian countrywomen enjoyed con- 
siderable liberty, and Heraclides Ponticus 
says that they were daring and bold. But 
they were surrounded by lIonians among 
whom the position of women was almost 
servile. Sappho may have opened her 
home to the girls who were tired of such 
close restriction, and may have counselled 
marriage from choice. Probably this cir- 
cumstance would account for the treatment 
which the character of Sappho received in 
subsequent times, for all women who have 
dared to help forward the progress of their 
sex, and all men who have boldly aided 
them, have almost uniformly been slan- 
dered and reviled in all ages.* All the 
notices which we have of her from con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary sources 

* “*To attack a woman’s reputation is the ready resort 


of the blockhead who is jealous of her talents.” — Adiss 
Cornwallis. 
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speak of her in high terms of praise. Al- 
ceus, her fellow-townsman, sings of her 
as “the violet-crowned, chaste, sweet- 
smiling Sappho,” and approaches her in 
verses which imply a belief in her purity. 
Herodotus tells how she bitterly rebuked 
a brother who squandered all his money 
on a beautiful courtezan. Her fellow-citi- 
zens honored her by stamping her figure 
upon their coins, — “ honored her,” says 
Aristotle, “though she was a woman.” 
And the fragments of her own poems bear 
testimony to the same fact. They show, 
indeed, the warm blood of a southern girl 
who has no concealments. If she loves, 
she tells it in verses that vibrate with emo- 
tion, that tremble with passion. And she 
was no prude. Like the rest of her sex 
of that day, she thought that it was wom- 
an’s destiny to love, and that the woman 
who tried to resist the impulse of the god 
tried an impossible feat. But there is not 
one line to show that she fell in love with 
any man. She may have done so, she 
probably did so, but there is no clear proof. 
There is only one reference to a man, and 
it is most likely that she is celebrating not 
her own passion, but the love of one of 
her girls. And if she wrote many a hymn 
to the golden-throned Aphrodite, she wrote 
also hymns to the chaste Artemis, and 
prayed to the chaste graces. 

But when we pass from her contempo- 
raries to the Athenian comic writers, all 
is changed. No less than six comedies, 
written by six different poets, bore her 
name and exhibited her loves, and four 
other plays probably treated the same sub- 
ject. In these she was represented as lov- 
ing a poet who died before she was born, 
and two poets who were born after she 
died. But especially she fell into an in- 
fatuated love at the age of fifty for a kind 
of mythological young man who was gifted 
by Aphrodite with the power of driving 
any woman he liked into desperation for 
him. Old Sappho became desperate ac- 
cording to these poets, and plunged into 
the sea to cool this mad passion; but 
whether she ever reached the bottom, no 
comic poet or subsequent historian has 
vouchsafed to tell us. All these villanous 
stories, which gathered vileness till, as 
Philaréte Chasles remarks, they reached a 
climax in Pope, seem to me indicative 
that she ventured on some bold innova- 
tions in regard to her own sex which 
shocked the Athenian mind. And per- 
haps confirmation is added to this by a 
reliable inscription that she was banished 
and fled to Sicily. She may, indeed, have 
taken part in some of the numerous politi- 
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cal movements which agitated her native 
island, but it seems more likely that she 
would give offence by trying to strike 
off some of the restrictions which in her 
opinion harassed or degarded her sex.* 


We come now to the Athenians. The 
phenomenon that presents itself here is as 
peculiar and striking as anything we have 
yet examined. In Athens we find two 
classes of women who were not slaves. 
There was one class who could scarcely 
move a step from their own rooms, and 
who were watched and restricted in every 
possible way. There was another class 
on whom no restrictions whatever were 
laid, who could move about and do what- 
ever seemed good in their own eyes. And 
the unrestricted would in all probabilit 
have exchanged places with the eulatel, 
and many of the restricted envied the 
freedom of the other members of their 
sex. We proceed to the explanation of 
this phenomenon. 

First of all the ancient idea of a State 
has to be firmly kept in mind. The an- 
cient Greeks did not dream, as we have 
said, of any political constitution more ex- 
tensive than acity. Athens was the larg- 
est of these city-States in Greece, and 
yet it probably never numbered more than 
thirty thousand citizens. These citizens, 
according to the Greek idea, were all con- 
nected by ties of blood more or less dis- 
tant; they all had the same divine ances- 
tor; they all worshipped the same gods in 
the same temples, and they possessed 
many rights, properties, and privileges in 
common. It was therefore of supreme 
importance that in the continuation of the 
State only true citizens should be admitted, 
and accordingly the general principle was 
laid down that none could become citizens 
but those whose fathers and mothers had 
been the children of citizens. From this 
it followed the utmost care should be 
taken that no spurious offspring should be 
palmed upon the State. The women 
could not be trusted in this matter to 
their own sense of propriety. It was 
natural fora woman to love. Even men 
were powerless before irresistible love, 
and much less self-control could be ex- 
pected from weak women. Means must 
therefore be devised to prevent the possi- 
bility of anything going wrong, and ac- 


* The controversy about Sappho’s character between 
Welcker and Col. Mure is well known. Welcker’s 
** Kleine Schriften’’ contain several essays on her, in 
addition to his famous defence. There is a very good 
essay on her and her timesin Koechly's “‘ A kademische 
Vortrage.” 
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cordingly the citizen-women had special 
apartments assigned to them, generally in 
the upper story, that they might have to 
come down-stairs, and men might see them 
if they ventured out. Then they were 
forbidden to be present at any banquet. 
The men preferred to dine by themselves, 
rather than expose their wives to their 
neighbor’s gaze. And in order to defy all 
possibility of temptation, the women must 
wrap up every part of their bodies. In 
addition to these external arrangements, 
laws were passed such as might deter 
the most venturesome. A citizen woman 
could have almost * no other association 
with a citizen than marriage. The most 
transient forcible connection imposed the 
duty of marriage, or was followed by 
severe penalties. And she could not 
marry any but a citizen. Association with 
a stranger never could become a marriage. 
And after she was married, infidelity was 
punished with the most terrible disgrace. 
Her husband was compelled to send her 
away. No man could marry her again; 
for if any one ventured on such a course, 
he was thereby disfranchised. She was 
practically expelled from society, and ex- 
communicated. If she appeared in a tem- 
ple, any one could tear her dress off, and 
maltreat her to any extent with impunity, 
provided he stopped short of killing her. 
Her accomplice also might be put to death, 
if the husband caught him. Restrictions 
of the most stringent nature and punish- 
ments the most terrible were employed to 
keep the citizenship pure. To help fur- 
ther to realize the position of the Athenian 
wife, we have to add that she was gener- 
ally married about the age of fifteen or 
sixteen. Up to this time she had seen 
and heard as little as possible, and had in- 
quired about nothing.t Her acquaintance 
with the outside world had been made 
almost exclusively in religious processions. 
“When I was seven years of age,” say 
the chorus of women in the “ Lysis- 
trata,”¢ “I carried the mystic box in 
procession ; then when I was ten I ground 
the cakes for our patron goddess, and 
then, clad in a saffron-colored robe, I was 
the bearer at the Brauronian festival ; and 
I carried the sacred basket when I became 
a beautiful girl’ Such were the = 
external events in the life of a high-born 


* It seems to have been possible for an Athenian to 
take a free Athenian woman as a concubine; but the 
rights of such concubines and children, and indeed the 
whole subject, are involved in difficulties. See Van 
den Es: “‘ De Fure Familiarum apud A thenienses. 

t Xen. Cc. iii. 13; vii. 5. 

Z v. 641. 
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Athenian maid. When she married, her 
life was not much more varied. Her 
duties lay entirely within the house. They 
were summed up in the words, “ to remain 
inside and to be obedient to her husband.” 
She superintended the female slaves who 
carded the wool; she made or assisted in 
making the garments of her husband and 
children; she had charge of the provi- 
sions; and she was expected to devote 
some time to the infants. If she went out 
at all, it was to some religious procession 
or to a funeral, and if old she might occa- 
sionally visit a female friend and take 
breakfast with her, or help her in some 
hour of need. For the discharge of the 
duties which fell to an Athenian woman 
no great intellectual power was needed, 
and accordingly the education of girls was 
confined to the merest elements. 

Such was the treatment of Athenian 


women: what were the results? One can‘ 


easily perceive that there was very little of 
love-making before marriage. A girl of 
thirteen or fourteen preparing for a life of 
sewing, spinning, provision-getting, and 
child-nursing is not generally an object of 
much attraction to grown-up men. The 
romantic element is decidedly deficient. 
And then even if there had been some ro- 
mantic element, the young men had no 
opportunities of free intercourse. Ac- 
cordingly matches were managed to a 
large extent by old women, who were 
allowed to go from house to house, and 
who explained to the young woman the 
qualities of the young man, and to the 
young man the qualities of the young 
woman. A marriage concluded in such a 
way might or might not be happy, but 
there could be little ideal love about it. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that the 
Athenians were very fond of their wives. 
They liked them if they managed their 
houses economically, and had healthy chil- 
dren, especially sons. But they were absent 
from them the most part of the day, they 
did not discuss with them subjects of the 
highest moment, they did not share with 
them their thoughts and aspirations. The 
domestic sentiment was feeble : this comes 
out in various ways. One instance will 
suffice. Sophocles presents one of his 
characters as regretting the loss of a 
brother or sister much more than that of a 
wife. If the wife dies you can get an- 
other, but if a brother or sister dies and 
the mother is dead, you can never get an- 
other brother or sister. The one loss is 
easily reparable, the other is irreparable. 
This state of matters had a powerful effect 
on the wives. Many of them consoled 
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themselves in their loneliness with copious 
draughts of unmixed wine. They often 
made assignations through their slaves, and 
were fond of stealing out of the house 
whenever they could find an opportunity. 
And faithlessness, though the punishment 
was so terrible, was not uncommon. In 
fact their human nature could not bear the 
strain laid upon it. No doubt there were 
many among them who were good and 
faithful wives, and we must not always 
judge southern girls by our northern con- 
stitutions of body and soul. I have known 
a Greek girl who attained to peerless 
beauty before she was fourteen. Every 
feature was perfect, her dark eyes twinkled 
at one time with the wildest merriment, at 
another gazed with a strange and weird-like 
melancholy as if into infinite darkness. 
She could speak fluently four languages, 
and she had read largely in the literatures 
of each. And when I came upon her in 
her sad melancholy moods, she would tell 
me that she was puzzled with the mystery 
of life and was wondering what it all 
meant. I have no doubt there were many 
such girls in old Athens, and many an 
Athenian wife could discuss the highest 
subjects with her husband. In fact it is 
scarcely possible to conceive that such a 
marvellous crop of remarkable men, re- 
nowned in literature and art, could have 
arisen, if all the Athenian mothers were 
ordinary housewives. But circumstances 
certainly were exceedingly unfavorable to 
them ; and though there never was in the 
history of the world such a numerous race 
of great thinkers, poets, sculptors, painters, 
and architects, in one city at one time as in 
Athens, not one Athenian woman ever at- 
tained to the slightest distinction in any 
one department of literature, art, or sci- 
ence. “Great,” says Pericles, in the 
famous funeral oration which Thucydides * 
puts into his mouth, “is the glory of that 
woman who is least talked of amongst the 
men, either in the way of praise or blame.” 
And this glory the Athenian women at- 
tained to perfection. 

We pass from the citizen-women of 
Athens to the other class of free women — 
the strangers. A stranger had no right or 
privileges in any of the ancient States. 
Any justice that he might obtain could be 
gained only by the friendly services of 
some citizen. If this was true of the man- 
stranger, it was also true of the woman- 
stranger. She was not entitled to the 
protection of the city-State. No laws were 
made for her benefit. She had to look 


* ii. 45. 
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after her own interests herself or get some 
man to do it for her by her own arts of 
persuasion. The one object that the State 
kept before it in regard to these stranger- 
women was to see to it that they did not in 
any way corrupt the purity of the citizen 
blood. The statesmen thought that great 
dangers might arise from their presence 
in a community. Political peril might 
threaten the very existence of the State if 
strangers, with strange traditions and for- 
eign interests, were to take even the slight- 
est part in the management of public 
affairs. And the gods might be fearfully 
insulted and inflict dreadful vengeance if 
any one of these stranger-women were to 
find her way into the secret recesses of 
ancestral worship and perform some of the 
sacred functions which only the citizen- 
women could perform. The Spartans 
accordingly did not permit any strangers, 
male or female, to reside in their city. 
These strangers might come to certain fes- 
tivals for a few days, but the period of 
their stay was strictly limited. Athens 
pursued a different policy. She was a 
commercial city. She was at the head, 
and ultimately ruler, of a large confederacy 
of Greek States which sent their taxes to 
her. Besides, the city itself was full of 
attractions for the stranger, with its in- 
numerable works of art, its brilliant dra- 
matic exhibitions, its splendid religious 
processions, its gay festivals, its schools 
of philosophy, and its keen political life. 
Athens could not exclude strangers. It 
had therefore to take the most stringent 
precautions that this concourse of strangers 
should not corrupt the pure citizen blood. 
Accordingly laws were enacted which pro- 
hibited any citizen-man from marrying a 
stranger-woman or any stranger-man from 
marrying acitizen-woman. If the stranger 
man or woman ventured on such a heinous 
offence any one could inform against him 
orher. The culprit was seized, all his or 
her property was confiscated, and he or 
she was sold into slavery. The citizen 
man or woman involved in such an offence 
had to suffer very severe penalties. The 
stranger-woman therefore could not marry. 
Marriage was the only sin that they could 
commit politically in the eye of an Athenian 
statesman. They might do anything else 
that they liked. Now it is not conceivable 
that in such circumstances a numerous 
class of women would betake themselves 
to perpetual virginity. If any one had 
propounded such a sentiment the Greek 
mind would have recoiled from it as un- 
natural, and plainly contrary to the will of 
the gods. And accordingly these women 











might form any other connections with 
men, temporary or permanent, except mar- 
riage, and the Greek saw nothing in this 
but the ordinary outcome of human nature 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. Besides, in Athens a special sphere 
lay open for them to fill. The citizen- 
women were confined to their houses, and 
did not dine in company with the men. 
But the men refused to limit their associa- 
tions with women to the house. They 
wished to have women with them in their 
walks, in their banquets, in their militar 
expeditions. The wives could not be wit 
them then, but there was no constraint on 
the stranger-women. The Greek men did 
not care whether the offspring of stranger- 
women was pure or not. It mattered not 
either to the State or to religion. There 
was no reason for confining them. And 
accordingly they selected these stranger- 
women as their companions, and “he- 
taira,” or companion, was the name b 
which the whole class was designated. 
Thus arose a most unnatural division of 
functions among the women of those days. 
The citizen-women had to be mothers and 
housewives — nothing more; the stranger- 
women had to discharge duties of com- 
panions, but remain outside the pale of 
the privileged and marriageable class. 
These stranger-women applied their minds 
’ to their function, with various ideas of it, 
and various methods. Many adopted the 
lowest possible means of gaining the good- 
will of men; but many set about making 
themselves fit companions for the most 
intellectual and most elevated among men. 
They were the only educated women in 
Athens. They studied all the arts, became 
acquainted with all new philosophical spec- 
ulations, and interested themselves in poli- 
tics. Women who thus cultivated their 
minds were sure to gain the esteem of the 
best men in Greece. Many of them also 
were women of high moral character, tem- 
perate, thoughtful, and earnest, and were 
either unattached or attached to one man, 
and to all intents and purposes married. 
Even if they had two or three attachments, 
but behaved in other respects with temper- 
ance and sobriety, such was the Greek 
feeling in regard to their peculiar position, 
that they did not bring down upon them- 
selves any censure from even the sternest 
of Greek moralists. One of these women 
came to Athens when Socrates was living, 
and he had no scruple in conversing with 
her on her art and discussing how she 





could best procure true friends. And, in 
fact, these were almost the only Greek 
women who exhibited what was best and | 
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noblest in woman’s nature. One of these, 
Diotima of Mantinea,* must have been a 
woman of splendid mind, for Socrates 
speaks of her as his teacher in love, when 
he gives utterance, in the “Symposium,” 
to the grandest thoughts in regard to the 
true nature and essence of divine and 
eternal beauty. Almost every one of the 
great men of Athens had such a com- 
panion, and these women seem to have 
sympathized with them in their high imag- 
inations and profound meditations. Many 
of them were also courageously true to 
their lovers. When the versatile Alcibi- 
ades had to flee for his life, it was a 
“companion ” that went with him, and, 
being present at his end, performed the 
funeral rites over him. But of all these 
women there is one that stands promi- 
nently forward as the most remarkable 
woman of antiquity, Aspasia of Miletus. 
We do not know what circumstance in- 
duced her to leave her native city Miletus. 
Plutarch suggests that she was inflamed 
by the desire to imitate the conduct of 
Thargelia, another Milesian, who gained 
a position of high political importance by 
using her persuasive arts on the Greeks 
whom she knew, to win them over to the 
cause of the king of Persia. This may 
have been the case, but a good deal that is 
said about Aspasia must be received with 
considerable scepticism. Like Sappho, 
she became the subject of comedies, but, 
unlike Sappho, she was bitterly attacked 
by the comic poets and others during her 
lifetime. The later Greek writers were 
in the habit of setting down the jests of 
the comic writers as veritable history, and 
modern commentators and historians have 
not been entirely free from this practice. 
Whatever wwe A her to Athens, certain 
it is that she found her way there, and 
became acquainted with the great states- 
man Pericles. She made a complete con- 
quest of him. He was at the time married, 
but there was incompatibility of temper 
between him and his wife. Pericles there- 
fore made an agreement with his wife to 
have a divorce, and get her married to 
another, and so they separated to the sat- 
isfaction of both. He then took Aspasia 
as his.companion, and there is no good 
reason for supposing that they were not 
entirely faithful to each other, and lived as 
husband and wife till death separated 


* Some have affirmed Diotima to be a fiction of 
Plato (Miahly, Die Frauen des Griechischen Alter- 
thums, p. a but this ———— has been amply re- 
futed: Stallbaum on the Symposium, p. 120, D. Otto 


Jahn collects all the references to Diotima by ancient 
writers in his edition of the Symposium. 
t+ Timandra, Plut. Alc. c. 30. 
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them. Of course husband and wife they 
could not be according to Athenian law, 
but Pericles treated her with all the respect 
and affection which were due to a wife. 
Plutarch tells us, as an extraordinary trait 
in the habits of a statesman who was re- 
markable for imperturbability and self- 
control, that he regularly kissed Aspasia 
when he went out and came in. Her 
house became the resort of all the great 
men of Athens. Socrates was often there. 
Phidias and Anaxagoras were intimate 
acquaintances: and probably Sophocles 
and Euripides were in constant attend- 
ance. Indeed, never had any woman such 
a salon in the whole history of man. The 
greatest sculptor that ever lived, the 
grandest man of all antiquity, philosophers 
and poets, sculptors and painters, states- 
men and historians, met each other and 
discussed congenial subjects in her rooms. 
And probably hence has arisen the tradi- 
tion that she was the teacher of Socrates 
in philosophy and politics, and of Pericles 
in rhetoric.* Her influence was such as 
to stimulate men to do their best, and they 
attributed to her all that was best in them- 
selves. Aspasia seems especially to have 
thought earnestly on the duties and des- 
tiny of women. The cultivated men who 
thronged her assemblies had no hesitation 
in breaking through the conventionalities 
of Athenian society, and brought their 
wives to the parties of Aspasia, and she 
discussed with them the duties of wives. 
She thought that they should strive to be 
something more than mere mothers and 
housewives. She urged them to cultivate 
their minds, and be in all respects fit com- 
panions for their husbands. Unfortunately 
we know very little more. Did she come 
to any definite conclusion as to the func- 
tions of woman? It is difficult to say. 
The hints are very obscure. But in all 
probability the conclusion to which she 
came was that neither man nor woman can 
adequately perform their mission in life 
separately, that a man can never do his 
best without the inspiration and support of 
a congenial woman, and that woman should 
seek her work in vigorous and sympathetic 
co-operation with some congenial man. 
Probably Plato has put into the mouth of 
Aristophanes the sentiments which the 
philosopher had heard often in the Socratic 
circles, which regarded Aspasia as their 
instructress in those matters. Referring 
to the myth that man was split in two, and 


* The latest biographer of Pericles believes these 
statements, and attributes the making of Pericles and 
Socrates to Aspasia: Das Perikleische Zeitalter von 
Adolf Schmidt. 
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that his two halves go in search of each 
other, he says,* “For my part, I now 
affirm, in reference to all human beings, 
both men and women, that our race would 
become happy if we were able to carry out 
our love perfectly, and each one were to 
obtain his own special beloved, thus re- 
turning to his original nature. And if 
this is best, the best in present circum- 
stances is to come as near as possible to 
this, and this occurs when we obtain the 
beloved that is by nature meet for us.” 
There is no reason to suppose that Aspa- 
sia had any romantic notions in regard to 
love or the destiny of woman. She was, 
on the whole, practical, and thought that 
woman should find her satisfaction in work 
not indreams. She did not imagine that 
one could have only one love, and that if 
she did not get that, or lost it, she should 
repine and turn from life. She was in the 
world to be an active being, and accord- 
ingly when Pericles died, she formed a 
connection with Lysicles, a sheep-seller, 
believing him to be the best subject she 
could obtain, and made him, though not a 
bright man, the foremost politician in Ath- 
ens for a time.t 

The entire activity of Aspasia, her spec- 
ulations, her intercourse with men whose 
opinions were novel and daring, and who 
were believed, like Anaxagoras and Soc- 
rates, to be unsparing innovators; her own 
hold over the noblest married women in 
Athens, and her introduction of greater 
social liberty among them, were all calcu- 
lated to outrage the conventional spirit. 
Almost all the prominent members of her 
coterie were assailed. The greatest sculp- 
tor of all ages was meanly and falsely ac- 
cused of theft, and died in a prison. The 
outspoken Anaxagoras was charged with 
impiety, and had to flee. And at length 
Aspasia was brought to trial on the same 
accusation. It was easy to get up such an 
accusation against her. She might have 
visited some temple, and taken part in 
some religious ceremony, impelled by truly 
pious motives; but such an act on the part 
of a stranger, whatever her motives might 
be, would have been deemed a great im- 
piety by orthodox Athenians; or she may 
have induced some Athenian citizen-ladies 
to go with her and engage in some foreign 


* Symp. 193. , 

t Chronological difficulties have been suggested in 
the way of this statement being true (see especially a 
beautiful monograph on Aspasia, ‘ A sfasie a Milet,”” 
par L. Becq de Fouquiéres, p. 342), but I do not think 
that the difficulties are insuperable. Miiller-Striibing 
(Aristophanes, p. 585) has found an allusion to this 
connection with Lysicles in Aristophanes with greater 
ingenuity than success. 








worship. The Athenians permitted for- 
eigners to observe their own religious rites 
in their city, without let or hindrance, but 
they had strong objections to genuine 
Athenian women becoming converts to 
any foreign worship. The Athenian ladies 
did not look on religious matters with the 
same eyes as the men, They yearned to 
have the benefit of the more enthusiastic 
worships which came from Asia Minor; 
and, accordingly, if Aspasia had been in- 
clined to lead them that way, she would 
no doubt have had many eager followers. 
Or, finally, and most probably, she may 
have been supposed to share the opinions 
of the philosophers with whom she was on 
such intimate terms, and to have aided and 
abetted their opposition to the national 
creed. What were the grounds of the 
charge we do not know. All we know is, 
that she was acquitted, but that she owed 
her acquittal to the earnest pleadings of 
Pericles, who on this one occasion accom- 
panied his entreaties with tears. 

There can be no doubt that Aspasia ex- 
ercised a powerful political influence dur- 
ing her residence in Athens. This fact is 
assured to us by the abuse which she 
received from the comic poets. They 
called her Hera, queen of the gods, wife of 
Olympian Zeus, as they named Pericles. 
They also called her Dejanira, wife of 
Hercules, and the new Omphale, whom 
Hercules slavishly served — all pointing at 
the power which she had over Pericles. 
Aristophanes, in his “ Acharnians,” as- 
serts that Pericles brought about the Pe- 
loponnesian war to take vengeance for an 
insult offered to Aspasia, and others 
affirmed that the Samian war was under- 
taken entirely to gratify her. These are 
absurd statements on the face of them, and 
were probably never meant to be anything 
else than jokes; but they render unques- 
tionable the profound influence of Aspa- 
sia. It is probable that this influence was 
exercised in an effort to break down the 
barriers that kept the Greek city-States 
from each other, to create a strong Hellenic 
feeling, to make a compact Hellenic con- 
federacy.* But whatever were the aims of 
her politics, it may be safely asserted that 
no woman ever exercised influence b 
more legitimate means. It was her quad 
ness, her noble aims, her clear insight, that 
gave her the power. There was probably 
no adventitious circumstance to aid her. 
It is not likely that she was beautiful. I 


* See especially Miss Cornwallis’s able defence of 
Aspasia: Letters, p. 181. 
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think Sappho was beautiful. The comic 
poets said that she was little, and had a 
dark complexion. Littleness was incom- 
patible with beauty in the eye of a Greek, 
and a dark complexion would also be 
against her. But all that we can gather 
about Sappho’s form leads to the conclu- 
sion that the comic poets traduced her in 
this as in other matters. Plato calls her 
“beautiful,” an expression which most 
have taken to refer to her poetic genius, 
but this interpretation is at least doubtful. 
A vase of the fifth century B.c., found in 
Girgenti, gives us representations of 
Alczus and Sappho, and on these Sappho 
is taller than Alceus, and exceedingly 
beautiful. We have also a_ portrait of 
Sappho in the coins of the Mitylenzans ; 
and here again the face is exquisite in 
feature, and suggests a tall woman. If it 
has any defect, it is that it is rather mas- 
culine. At first one might hesitate to be- 
lieve that it is the face of a woman, but 
there can be no doubt as to its beauty. 
On the other hand, no ancient writer 
speaks of Aspasia as beautiful. She is 
called the good, the wise, the eloquent, but 
never the beautiful. We have one bust 
bearing her name certainly not beautiful. 
It represents a comfortable, meditative 
woman, but I doubt very much whether it 
is genuine. And I am far more inclined 
to believe that we have a true portrait of 
Aspasia in a marble bust of which there 
are two copies, one in the Louvre and one 
in Berlin. The bust evidently belongs to 
the best times of Greek sculpture, and, as 
a recent writer in the Archeologische 
Zeitung argues, can well be that of no 
other than Aspasia. The face is not alto- 
gether beautiful according to Greek ideas. 
It has an expression of earnest and deep 
thought ; but what strikes one most of all 
is the perplexed and baffled look which the 
whole face presents —as of some lifelong 
anguish, resulting from some contest which 
no mortal could wage successfully — not 
without a touch of exquisite sweetness, 
tenderness, and charity. Could it be the 
fight in behalf of her own sex? 

If ever there was a case which might 
have suggested to the Athenians the pro- 
priety of extending the sphere of mar- 
riageability, surely it was this case of 
Aspasia. But we cannot affirm that any 
one thought of this. The Athenian wom- 
en, even the citizens, had no political 
standing. They were always minors, sub- 
ject to their fathers, or to their husbands, 
or to some male. Aristotle always classes 
women and children together. But such 
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was the force of character of these com- 


panions, or such their hold on powerful 
men, that not unfrequently their sons were 
recognized as citizens, and attained to the 
full rights of citizenship. This could take 
lace in three ways. There might exist 
tween Athens and another Greek or for- 
eign state aright of intermarriage (étyauia), 
established by treaty. Strange to say, 
there is no clear instance of such a treaty 
in the history of the Athenians. There 
was no such treaty between Athens and 
Sparta, or Argos, or Corinth, or any other 
of the famous towns of Greece. The priv- 
ilege was indeed conferred on the Pla- 
tans, but it was when they became citi- 
zens of Athens, and were likely in a 
generation or two to become undistinguish- 
able among the rest of the Athenian citi- 
zens. A passage in Lysias* seems to 
intimate that the right of intermarriage was 
ceded to the Eubeeans, but there cannot be 
a doubt that the passage is corrupt. The 
text in that part has other marks of corrup- 
tion, and the entire history of the relations 
between Athens and Eubcea speaks 
strongly against the possibility of the es- 
tablishment of such a treaty.{ Mention is 
also made of the proposal of such a treaty 
between Athenians and Thebans in the 
speech of Demosthenes on the Crown,f but 
the decree is unquestionably spurious, as 
Grote has most conclusively shown. In 
that same speech a decree is quoted in 
which the Byzantines bestow on the Athe- 
nians the right of intermarriage, and it is 
likely that other States would confer the 
same privilege on the Athenians, but there 
is no proof that they ever returned the 
favor. A second method of rendering the 
the son of a foreign woman legitimate was 
by decree of the Athenian assembly ; and 
it was probably in this way that Pericles, 
the son of Aspasia, became an Athenian 
citizen with full rights. There was a third 
way, not acknowledged by law, by which 
many such children must have found their 
way into the ranks of citizens. The ordi- 
nary process by which a legitimate child 
came to the possession of his full rights 
was by his being presented by his father 
to the hratria and acknowledged by the 
dparepec as a genuine member of their class 
or brotherhood. The father had to swear 


* P. 920. 

t See especially the somaty discovered Decree of 
the Athenians in regard to Chalcis: A@7vazoy, t. v., p. 
76; Mittheilungen des Archzol. Inst. in Athens, vol. 
1, p. 184; and Revue Archéologigue, 1877, April, p. 
242. 

¢ P. 291. 
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that the child was his legitimate child. In 
many cases fathers had no difficulty in 
swearing that children born to them of a 
beloved stranger were legitimate, and the 
gparepec doubtless winked at the deception. 
This was specially the practice with the 
aristocratic party. In earlier times there 
had been no such strict law as afterwards 
prevailed in the democratic period. In- 
deed, the theory seems to have been held 
that the blood of a mother could not affect 
the purity of the birth of a child, because 
there was really nothing of the mother in 
the child. She had nothing to do with the 
production of the child. She was merely 
its recipient and nurse. Aschylus has 
very strongly expressed this idea in the 
“ Eumenides,” and we have good reason 
for thinking that the opinion was held by 
large numbers of the aristocratic party to 
the end. It was Pericles that established 
the law that the child to be legitimate must 
be the son or daughter of an Athenian 
male citizen with full rights and an Athe- 
nian female citizen with full rights, legally 
betrothed to each other. It is when a dis- 
tribution of corn takes place, or similar 
advantages are reaped, that the law is 
strenuously applied by the democratic 
party, and all the children of strangers 
disfranchised. But always when inavesti- 
gation is made many are found enjoying 
the privileges of citizens unchallenged, 
whose mothers were not genuine Athenian 
citizens. Themistocles was the son of a 
Thracian stranger, and so was the general 
Timotheus, according to one account. It 
was probably through the ¢parpia that 
Sophocles got his favorite grandson 
through Theoris the Sicyonian, recognized 
as an Athenian citizen.* But though the 
women may have gained recognition for 
their children, no interest was taken in 
their own case, and mankind had to pay 
dearly for this exclusiveness. 

Probably the condition of women in 
Athens had much to do with the decay of 
that city. The effort which Aspasia made 
to rouse the Athenian wives to higher men- 
tal efforts must have lost much of its effect 
after her death. The names of these 
wives are not to be found in history. But 
the influence of the companions came 


* Some have doubted the existence of this grandson 
Sophocles, because an inscription was found in 1849, 
“Sophocles the son of [ophon”’ (Rangabe, Antiq. 
Hell., ii., p. 997); but there is nothing to prevent the 
supposition that Sophocles had two grandsons named 
Sophocles. If Iophon had a son, he would naturally 
be called Sophocles; and if the son of Theoris hada 
son, Sophocles also would be the name that would cer- 
tainly be given to him. 








more and more into play. Almost every 
famous man, after this date, has one com- 
panion with whom he discusses the pur- 
suits and soothes the evils of his life. 
Plato had Archeanassa, Aristotle Herpyl- 
lis, Epicurus Leontium, Isocrates Meta- 
neira, Menander Glycera, and others in 
like manner. And some of them attained 
the highest positions. Princes can do as 
they like. Inthe earlier days of Athens, 
when tyrants ruled, princes frequently 
married foreigners. And now again 
princes married their companions, and 
several of them thus sat on thrones. The 
beauty of some, especially of Phryne, the 
most beautiful woman that ever lived, at- 
tracted the eyes of all Greece; and Apel- 
les painted her, and Praxiteles made her 
the model for the Cnidian Aphrodite, the 
most lovely representation of woman that 
ever came from sculptor’s chisel. And 
some were renowned for their musical 
ability, and a few could paint. They cul- 
tivated all the graces of life; they dressed 
with exquisite taste ; they took their food, 
as a comic poet remarks, with refinement, 
and not like the citizen-women, who 
crammed their cheeks, and tore away at 
the meat. And they were witty. They 
also occupied the attention of historians. 
One writer described one hundred and 
thirty-three of them. Their witty sayings 
were chronicled and turned into verse. 
Their exploits were celebrated, and their 
beauty and attractiveness were the theme 
of many anepigram. But it must not be 
forgotten that hundreds and thousands of 
these unprotected women were employed 
as tools of the basest passions ; that, find- 
ing-all true love but a prelude to bitter 
disappointment, they became rapacious, 
vindictive, hypocritical ministrants of love, 
seeking only, under the form of affection, 
to ruin men, and send them in misery to 
an early grave. Nothing could be more 
fearful than the pictures which the comic 
poets give of some of these women. But 
what else could have been expected in the 
circumstances? There was no reason in 
the nature of the women themselves why 
they should not have been virtuous, oe 
fish, noble beings; but destiny was hard 
towards them; they had to fight a battle 
with dreadful odds against them. They 
succumbed ; but which of us could have 
resisted ? 

I said a little ago that no one claimed 
political rights for either the citizen-women 
or the strangers. I must make a slight 
exception, and I am not sure but the ex- 
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Aspasia. We have seen that she was said 
to be the teacher of Socrates. Indeed, 
Socrates calls her his teacher in the “ Mem- 
orabilia.” She was one of the great char- 
acters in the Socratic dialogues. She ap- 
peared several times in those of Aéschines ; 
and in the “ Menexenus,” a Socratic dia- 
logue, if not a Platonic, she prepares a 
model funeral oration. Is it not likely then 
that she influenced the opinions of Plato? 
and in the “ Republic” of Plato we have 
the strongest assertion of the equality of 
woman with man. Plato, and many others 
with him who lived after the ruin of Ath- 
ens at A:gospotami, had become discon- 
tented with the Athenian form of govern- 
ment, and probably with the treatment of 
the women. Accordingly, in his ideal 
State, which, however, still remained a city- 
State, he took for his groundwork the Spar- 
tan system of education. The state was 
to be all in all. He went so far as to re- 
move the monogamy which formed the 
barrier in the Spartan system to commu- 
nistic principles, and he recommended the 
same mode of gymnastic exercises for 
both sexes. But he went farther. He 
affirmed that there was no essential differ- 
ence between man and woman. 


“ And so,” he says, “in the administration 
of a State neither a woman as a woman nora 
man as a man has any special function, but 
the gifts of nature are equally diffused in both 
sexes ; all the pursuits of men are the pursuits 
of women also, and in all of them woman is 
only a lesser man.” “Very true.” “Then 
are we to impose all our enactments on men 
and none of them on women?” “ That will 
never do.” ‘One woman has a gift of heal- 
ing, another not; one is a musician and an- 
other is not?” “Very true.” “And one 
woman has a turn for gymnastic and military 
exercises, while another is unwarlike and hates 
gymnastics?” ‘Beyond quéstion.” “And 
one woman is a philosopher, and another is 
an enemy of philosophy; one has spirit and 
another is without spirit?” “That is also 
true.” * 


From these premises he draws the conclu- 
sion that the women endowed with the 
higher gifts should have the same educa- 
tion as the gifted men, and that they 
should have the same duties, even to fight- 
ing in defence of their country, only that 
in the distribution of labor the lightest 
labors should be assigned to the women, 
as being naturally weaker in body. Some 
think that Plato’s community of wives was 
ridiculed the same year that it was pro- 
pounded, by Aristophanes, in his comedy 





ception may be owing to the influence of 


* Jowett, p. 285; Rep. 455. 
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of the “Ecclesiazusz, or Parliament of 
Women,” but it is more probable that the 
comedy was exhibited before Plato’s “ Re- 
public” was written. In fact there is a 
likelihood that woman’s position was a 
subject much agitated. Xenophon cer- 
tainly puts into the mouth of Socrates a 
decided assertion of woman’s equality with 
man. ‘“ Woman’s nature,” he says,* “ hap- 
pens to be in no respect inferior to man’s, 
but she needs insight and strength.” And 
it is likely that many others held the same 
opinion, and proposed methods for elevat- 
ing the position of women. It was some 
communistic theory of the day that Aris- 
tophanes attacked, but he was not bitter in 
his ridicule. It has always to be remem- 
bered that it was the business of the Dio- 
nysiac priests, as we may call the comic 
poets, to show the laughable side of even 
the most solemn things, and often little 
harm was meant by these merry outbursts. 
Aristophanes, moreover, had changed 
greatly from what he was in the time 
when in the “ Acharnians ” he had bitterly 
attacked Aspasia. He had become gentle 
to strangers. He did not dislike the Spar- 
tans and their ways. Though he said 
many harsh things against women, he also 
said many good things for them. It was 
through them that in the “ Lysistrata” he 
urged on the Athenians the duty of recon- 
ciliation and peace. And now in the “ Ec- 
clesiazuse” he gives a kindly picture of 
what the women would do if they had the 
reins of power in their hands. This was 
the only form of government that the 
Athenians had not tried, and as all the rest 
had notoriously failed, there could be no 
great harm in entrusting the women with 
the administration of affairs. The gentle 
spirit of women might prevail. And surely 
under such a*government men would be 
happy. The women would see to it that 
there would be no poor in the city, theft 
and slander would cease, and all would be 
content. Plato’s speculations and Aris- 
tophanes’ fun, however, were of no use. 
The city-State was too small an organiza- 
tion for the progress of man. It was des- 
tined to give way before a more humanizing 
government. And so the petty States fhad 
to yield to the empire of Alexander, and 
with the change began a great change in 
the position of women. But this change 
had to be carried out under another and 
greater rule. The Romans swept over 
Greece and established a firmer and more 
comprehensive empire than that of Alex- 
ander. JAMES DONALDSON. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE FULFILMENT OF THE BOND. 


THE next day the misadventure of Unah 
and Frank Tempest, with their detention 
on the mountain and the peril they had 
undergone together, was repeated all over 
Fearnavoil, and had travelled as far as 
Drumchatt. The story was by no means 
calculated to allay the storm of suspicion 
and wrath which was already rising in the 
young laird’s breast. He took the manlier 
course ; he repaired at once to the manse, 
and appealed to the minister himself for 
explanation and reparation. 

Mrs. Macdonald had not been without 
an impression that the morning’s walk 
might bring matters to a crisis — might 
enlighten two of the young people as to 
their feelings, and impel them to take some 
decided step in opposition to the destiny 
already appointed for Unah. But a crisis 
she had little counted upon was the imme- 
diate result. 

Donald conducted himself with the dig- 
nity proper to a long line of dhuinniewas- 
sels. He did not accuse Unah to her 
father, he would not even have reproached 
herself had he seen her, which was out of 
the question. Unah’s hours of chill in the 
mist had been followed, even in so hardy a 
girl, by a reactionary feverish attack, which, 
although it was no more than what might 
have been expected, and did not assume a 
serious character, made it a necessity that 
she should remain in her room for some 
days. 

onald inquired for her, a little loftily, 
possibly, but with due interest in her con- 
dition. He heard the particulars of the 
incident in which she had been involved 
with attention, and without making any 
captious objection. 

He let the conversation become general 
for a few moments, and then he suddenly 
turned it, and pressed his former guardian 
to consent to the immediate celebration of 
his marriage with Unah. He said, truly, 
that he could not be accused of impatience, 
since the period of probation originally 
appointed to the couple was now more 
than fulfilled. He reminded the minister 
of what he was well aware, that all their 
friends —notably Donald’s former trus- 
tees, agreed in their approval of the mar- 
riage. 








He announced that he had all at once 
found it necessary to pull up his architect, 
who was going on so leisurely that he 
might not have done building for the next 
half-dozen years. Of course, a temporary 
suspension must have come to the work in 
winter, and Donald had anticipated winter 
by bringing the improvements to a sum- 
mary close for the present, ordering the 
litter of material to be cleared away, and 
the place put into decent order till spring. 

In the mean time he had still the old 
family rooms left, while what had been 
altered and added had been rendered 
weather-tight in the roof. He thought 
Unah might excuse deficiences and come 
to him at once, as he was. And when 
spring arrived, she would be there in per- 
son to superintend the work, and suggest 
amendments for her own pleasure ; or they 
might go away together, taking a few 
months’ holiday ; though, as far as he was 
concerned, he never cared to quit Fearna- 
voil. 

Well, there might be a little marvel at the 
hurrying on of the marriage in the end, 
but if people minded what gossip was put 
in circulation, why, they would have noth- 
ing else to do; their whole time would be 
taken up with the ungrateful task. 

The minister heard the petitioner, hold- 
ing the spectacles with which he had been 
reading between his fingers, and keeping 
his eyes fixed on the ground, while he lis- 
tened without interruption — till the some- 
what blustering reference to gossip with 
which Donald concluded —then Mr. Mac- 
donald raised his mild brown eyes, not 
free from disturbance in their depths. 
But it was a disturbance which was com- 
patible with perfect honesty, and so the 
listener looked the speaker full in the 
face. 

“True, Don,” he said, “ those who mind 
gossip do the reverse of grasping their 
nettle,” and then he freely assented to the 
reasonableness of Donald Drumchatt’s 
urging the conclusion of his suit. “ You 
have waited long enough. I do not like 
your remaining longer by yourself with 
another winter coming on, my lad. Unah 
is the last girl in the world to care for a 
grand preparation and parade for her re- 
ception. It is not as if she were a 
stranger, she is almost as familiar with the 
old place as youare. Very well, Donald, 
let it be as you will. Let the marriage be 
celebrated this autumn — there are still a 
few weeks of it to come and go upon; I 
do not think you need apprehend any 
strenuous objections to the shortness of 
the warning given at last. However, you 
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must leave to the ladies the exact length 
of time they will require for the bride’s 
“providing.” Of eourse you don’t care 
though she come to you as she is — empty- 
handed and in an old frock. Unah has 
never been very fine, or ruinously expen- 
sive to her father and mother. But you 
must remember that, for the most part, a 
woman is a bride only once in her life, 
and we have Scripture for it, that on so 
important an occasion it is simply natural 
for her to delight in her ornaments,-and 
adorn herself with her jewels. Unah’s 
jewels will be of the simplest description, 
after all; for I cannot afford any other — 
and neither she nor her mother would wish 
me to cumber myself, and set a bad exam- 
ple of idle display. We must trust that 
my lassie is a jewel in herself. Nay, Don, 
I do not need you to assure me of it, keep 
your vows for Unah.” 

There was a gentle | gremyd about the 
minister, which caused him when out at 
dinner, and just after the ladies had left 
the room, to propose their health, and to 
add with emphasis in his old-fashioned 
phraseology, while he looked around him 
without hesitation for general confirmation 
to his sentiment, “What should we be 
without the fair?” 

Donald Drumchatt was so far appeased 
by the minister’s reception of his mission. 
But when he was further invited cordially 
to come to the drawing-room and talk over 
the matter with Mrs. Macdonald, have 
luncheon, and stay to dinner though Unah 
was still kept in bed, and unable to see 
him, he excused himself on the plea of 
expediting the arrangements at Drum- 
chatt. Either he had wound himself up to 
such a pitch of self-respect that he felt it 
would be derogatory to his claims were he 
to consent to see anybody this morning 
inferior in position to the head of the 
house; or he had begun to distrust the 
adopted mother, who had been the first to 
put it into his head that he ought to take a 
wife, and that Unah should be the woman 
— who had, indeed, so favored the step as 
almost to provoke him to turn restive, and 
to disapppoint her by failing in it. 

But it was so much more mortifying to 
Donald’s vanity to recognize that Mrs. 
Macdonald had grown lukewarm in his 
cause, than it had been humiliating to his 
manliness to find her choosing a wife for 
him, that he was reluctant to admit this 
view of the case. He only acknowledged 
to himself that women were lovers of 
change and greedy of power, with a spe- 
cial inclination to poach on their neighbors’ 
preserves, and that his future mother-in- 
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law — for all her religious pretensions — 
was no better than the rest. 

As for Unah, no doubt it was all right. 
She could never really put any other man 
before him; only she was so friendly and 
kind, as he was well aware, and that inso- 
lent fellow of an Englishman had taken 
advantage of her unsuspecting goodness 
by following her about and being always 
in her train. To think he had decoyed 
her up Ben Voil as far as Lochbuy on an 
autumn day, and contrived that they should 
be caught in the mist, so that they might 
have broken their necks or been chilled to 
death! And wliat would have become of 
him — Donald, in such a case? But all 
that was at an end —and high time too— 
when his speedy marriage with his cousin 
was announced. 

The minister, in reality, felt less hospi- 
tably inclined than was customary with 
him. He did not experience any regret 
because the future bridegroom would go 
back to Drumchatt without delay. Far- 
quhar Macdonald desired a private con- 
versation with his wife, in which he 
trusted the perplexity and vexation lurking 
in his own mind might be thoroughly and 
permanently dispelled. He was a man 
to whose staunchly upright nature distrust 
of his friends and suspicion of their mo- 
tives implied a grievous injury where these 
friends were concerned. 

But in spite of the confidence in his wife, 
which their thirty years of wedlock had 
not rudely shaken, there was an uneasy 
misgiving, of which he was ashamed, in 
his look and manner, when he sought her 
in her own room; for he judged the draw- 
ing-room or his study not so safe from 
invasion as the discussion required. He 
shut the door behind him, and faced round 
upon her with the abrupt information, 
“ Donald has been with me, my dear, about 
his marriage with Unah. He wishes it to 
take place at once, and I cannot say that I 
think he is wrong.” 

Mrs. Macdonald had just come in from 
one of her parochial visits; she had put 
down the little basket in which she carried 
her tracts, sugar and tea, eggs and beef- 
tea — condiments both for soul and body — 
empty on the table before her. She was 
standing in her plain walking-dress, with its 
perfectly instinctive touches of elegance, 
preparing to take orf her bonnet and shawl, 
an act in which she needed no service, 
though Jenny Reach was in some respects 
her maid as well as her housekeeper. 

In her unconsciousness and unconcern 
with regard to her personal appearance, 
Mrs. Macdonald in her middle age was 





still a handsome, distinguished - looking 
woman, far more so than Lady Moydart 
could pretend to be. Her husband, even 
in the ferment of his mind at that moment, 
admired her and was proud of her, as he 
had been every hour she had been in his 
presence, since he had first loved her. 

She was well aware of this pride and 
admiration ; though she had tried to regard 
it in the light of a snare, and to put it out 
of her thoughts as pleasing what was purely 
human, and therefore sinful in her, and as 
distracting her from higher aspirations, 
she had still ended by cherishing it as her 
most valuable earthly possession. 

She made an involuntary movement of 
surprise, stopping in what she was doing, 
with her glove half pulled off; but she did 
not give an exclamation or look round at 
her husband, as she might have been ex- 
pected todo. “Has that not been a sud- 
den determination?” she asked quietly. 
“ Will that not be hurrying Unah unjusti- 
fiably, after everything has gone on in the 
most leisurely manner till now? Why, 
the house is not nearly finished,” and at 
these words she looked round at her hus- 
band with something like her natural lively 
remonstrance. 

“ Don has made up his mind to stop the 
building for the present —as, indeed, the 
first frost would stop it for him. But he 
does not think the non-completion of the 
house need hinder the fulfilment of his 
engagement to Unah. And, to tell you 
the truth, Marjory, I believe he is right. 
I begin to regret that the marriage was 
ever delayed, and to have faith in the old 
adage, ‘ Happy’s the wooing that’s not long 
adoing ’— like our own, you remember?” 

“T don’t think Donald has been im- 
patient,” she admitted — “although the 
delay was entirely your doing,” she turned 
the tables on him. “ As to our old affair, 

ou had the good sense not to ask me to 
be your wife till I was less juvenile in 
mind than poor Unah is. Besides, I was 
not so fortunate as to have a father and 
mother to care whether I was too young 
to marry. My uncle, though he had been 
willing to be my protector up to that time, 
was ready to welcome a fair settlement for 
me.” She stopped in her calm reminis- 
cences. ‘Do you think Donald is as well 
as usual,” she added quickly, as on the 
impulse of the moment, “that he should, 
without any previous hint, get into such a 
violent anxiety to change all the arrange- 
ments? It looks to me like the wayward 
caprice — the fit of longing of a man sick 
or sickening with a serious illness, I have 
not thought him looking his best all this 








summer. It would be too sad if Unah 
were to marry him on the brink of a 
breakdown.” 

“ How can you say such a thing!” pro- 
tested the minister with pain, almost with 
anger. “I have been thinking Don un- 
commonly steady in his progress towards 
health, as well as very busy and active all 
this year. Marjory, I cannot bear you to 
forebode evil in his case at this date.” 

He did not say whether it was merely 
because of his strong interest in, and affec- 
tion for, his kinsman and former ward and 
pupil, or whether there was any other idea 
—the entertaining of which was, to his 
mind, an insult to his wife, who must be 
innocent — that made her speech move him 
with quick repulsion. 

“Tf the evil is there,” she argued, “it 
will do no good for us to shut our eyes to 
it;”? but she said it slowly and in a lower 
tone, and she did not look again at him. 

“ Certainly ” — he tried to compose him- 
self and be reasonable — “ only, if that be 
true, we ought to have foreseen it long 
ago.” Then he appealed to her half wist- 
fully. “ Something has occurred which 
has put me out. I don’t know how the 
foolish story has arisen — I suppose in the 
silly fit of excitement and dissipation which 
always comes over us with the shooting- 
season— but I am sure it has been al- 
lowed to gain ground solely because you, 
like me, never dreamt that the smallest 
precaution could be necessary. I allude 
to Unah’s running about and chattering — 
though the child is not a chatter-box in 
general — it is not like her — as she would 
have done with any English girl near her 
own age to whom she could have been of 
use, in showing her the pass, and the 
moor, and the lochs, and in introducing her 
to our Highland customs — but unfortu- 
nately it is not a girl—it is that jacka- 
napes Tempest. I must call him so, 
though he had the nouse to show only man- 
liness and modesty to me. It seems he 
has great expectations, and is a splendid 
match, with all the false importance and 
injury to a young man’s simplicity and gen- 
erosity which that absurd classification 
involves. I have seen something of the 
result before, even up here in Fearnavoil.” 

She confronted him fairly and firmly 
now. “Farquhar, I never heard you so 
unjust before,” she said with spirit. 
“Frank Tempest is neither a conceited 
coxcomb nor a premature man of the 
world. He has much to learn yet, poor 
boy, but as it is he is a fine young fellow, 
much less self-important and ostentatious 
than Donald Drumchatt, who has had in 
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some respects far superior advantages. I 
will own that I like Mr. Tempest very 
much.” 

“That is neither here nor there,” said 
the minister a little hotly and incoherently. 
“1 may be prejudiced; very likely I am, 
since I have sufficient cause. Do you 
know this young fellow’s name is begin- 
ning to be coupled with Unah’s in a most 
objectionable manner, considering her en- 
gagement? Of course, this Lochbuy stor 
in giving fresh impetus to the scandal. 
More than once yesterday, in my visits 
at Fetterbog, there were sly, and what 
were to me most annoying, allusions, 
which I could not overlook, made in the 
inquiries for the family here. And when I 
came to old Mrs. Macdonald, Menmuir, 
she put it to me plainly, whether my 
daughter’s marriage with her ‘ silly ’ cousin 
was not broken off, that she might form 
a grander connection with some fine En- 
glish lord or other in the Castle Moy- 
dart family? Did you ever hear anything 
more disgraceful ?’ 

“ People take great liberties,” she pro- 
tested indignantly and flushing hotly; 
“what have they to do with our private 
affairs ? ” 

“ Well, it seems to me they have a great 
deal to do, if I am their friend as well as 
their minister. That is not what I com- 
plain of. It is the utter falsehood of the 
story, and the being forced to see that they 
can suspect us of being guilty of such 
meanness and baseness. For it would be 
unutterably mean and base,” said the min- 
ister with a look of being wounded to the 
quick in his ordinarily peaceful, kindly 
face, and at the same time with a gaze 
beseeching to anguish, in the eyes fixed 
upon her. 

Mrs. Macdonald appeared nevertheless 
to beg the question. “ Mrs. Macdonald, 
Menmuir, is a very worldly person; she 
judges her neighbors as she does herself; 
she has the longest and worst tongue in the 
parish. If Donald Drumchatt is ready to 
condemn us on such evidence as hers, his 
faith in us can never have been very 
great!” she ended contemptuously. 

“Donald has not condemned us. He 
has behaved very well — very well indeed 
in the business. There is no fault to be 
found with Don,” continued the minister, 
always more excited, “ but I will not have 
these things said of my daughter, and by 
inference of you and me, Marjory. I tell 
you I will not. If I believed there was a 
grain of truth in them — but there is not — 
it is a vile calumny on Unah to give credit 
to a single word of the malicious lie — I 
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should never hold up my head, or have the 
face to enter my pulpit again.” The meek 
man was absolutely transformed. He 
stood furious in his slandered righteous- 
ness, and fierce in his resistance to a wrong 
which, if it were inflicted by any member 
of his family, would be inflicted by him- 
self, inasmuch as he understood himself to 
have sworn, in the double light of the 
head of a house and the minister of a par- 
ish, that as for him and his —they would 
serve the Lord in the first foundations of 
truth and honesty, if they could go no 
farther. 

Mrs. Macdonald was by mental constitu- 
tion a woman of quick, keen sympathies 
when they were not overlaid and crushed 
by theories and dogmas. She thrilled in 
response to her husband’s just wrath ; she 
felt with the swiftness and sureness of in- 
tuition, at that trying moment, all the 
tender reverence and full, unstinted confi- 
dence of wedded love which hung trem- 
bling in the balance. And what would 
life be to her without F arquhar Macdon- 
ald’s deep devotion and delicate homage 
to which she had grown as accustomed as 
to the air she breathed, without which it 
seemed she could no more exist than she 
could live without the vital air? Would 
any outward exaltation of Unah — were 
she to become a queen instead of a count- 
ess or duchess —atone for so terrible and 
irreparable a loss? “Never!” was the 
instant, unequivocal answer of Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s nobler nature. She could not 
even endure to contemplate the possibility 
of herdeprivation. Thus Mrs. Macdonald 
in her cleverness and sensibility was baf- 
fled as a conspirator, where a less gifted 
and coarser actor might have gone on and 
prospered. Her sensibility, above ll, 
forged weapons against herself, which, had 
she been a worse woman, would either not 
have existed, or would have been so tem- 
‘song as to prove worthless. If she had 

een a common hypocrite there would 
have been no obligation on her part to 
frame and preserve that veil of self-decep- 
tion which a moment’s self-revelation had 
torn aside; she would not have been 
tempted to throw up the game on a mere 
emotional check; she might have per- 
severed craftily and boldly — seeking at 
once to deceive her husband and to secure 
his regard. She would not have suc- 
ceeded, since Farquhar Macdonald com- 
manded in all graver dangers the powerful 
advantage held by the man whose eye is 
single, and whose sight on that account is 
comparatively clear. But she might not 
have refrained from the attempt because 





of a doubt of its attainment—a doubt 
which she would have been incapable of 
measuring. 

Mrs. Macdonald suddenly looked up 
with bright, moist eyes in her husband’s 
constrained, agitated face, and put her 
hand affectionately on his quivering shoul- 
der. ‘My dear Farquhar, why do you 
suffer yourself to be vexed like this? Why 
do you mind what incredible nonsense 
people are silly or mischievous enough to 
talk, when you know Unah is no flirt or 
jilt, and when everybody knows you are 
the last man in the world to commit an 
injustice, or to fail in your word? Ah! 
Farquhar, it is not here that we need ex- 
pect to be judged fairly, or to receive the 
reward of a patient continuance in well- 
doing. But you can so easily — with 
Donald Drumchatt’s help, and it seems 
that he has taken the initiative—put a 
stop to the idle gossip. Let us drive over 
to the Ford, and take the coach to Inverness 
to-morrow, and buy what is wanted for 
Unah’s outfit.” 

“ My dear Marjory,” said the minister 
with a great sigh, almost a gasp of relief, 
“‘T was sure you would see the matter as I 
did, and that you would not put any obsta- 
cle in the way of the wrong’s being re- 
dressed. I am afraid there has been, in 
the very innocence of our hearts, an ap- 
pearance of evil. But you are something 
far better than a female martinet. I can- 
not think why I was so silly as to take 
this folly so much to heart. I think I 
must have been daft on my own account — 
a great deal dafter than Don, poor fellow, 
who might have been excused, had he not 
treated the trifle with the scanty considera- 
tion which was all it deserved. But the 
consultation with you has done me a world 
of good,” he acknowledged gratefully; “a 
woman’s judgment comes in where a man’s 
fails.” 

“But I have not suggested any new 
course,” said Mrs. Macdonald deprecat- 
ingly. 

“No, no; but you reduced the whole 
thing to its due proportions, and stripped 
from it the exaggerated importance with 
which I was inclined to invest it. And we 
are agreed in letting the marriage come off 
at once, which is only making up our 
minds to part with Unah a little sooner 
than we intended.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Macdonald quickly, 
“ but you must break the new arrangement 
to her. It was your and Donald’s doing, 
after all. I have only consented to it to 
save misunderstanding. And I do think, 
as I have already told you, that it is hard 
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upon Unah to have her marriage come ab- 
ruptly upon her like this.” 

“Oh! very well,” said the minister, feel- 
ing every encounter easy after he was cer- 
tain of his wife’s views, which he ought 
never to have doubted. He was sure that 
Unah was true, since his wife had proved 
the high-minded, disinterested woman he 
had always respected as deeply as he had 
loved her dearly; and whose perfect in- 
tegrity he had been so left to himself as 
to question for a wretched interval, during 
which he had been driven to become scep- 
tical of the goodness of the whole world, 
with his faith —in man, if not in God, tot- 
tering. “I dare say there will be no great 
breaking of the news needed,” he pre- 
dicted cheerfully. ‘ A little lover-like im- 
patience in the end is not without its sweet 
flattery to a girl. And Unah is far too un- 
selfish and tender-hearted to grudge mak- 
ing a little sacrifice for Don.” 

The light of his glad deliverance from a 
miserable suspicion of the person dearest 
to him, was still on the minister’s face 
when he went to talk to Unah, and an- 
nounce to her the alteration in their plans 
and the near prospect of her wedding. 

Unah was sitting up in her white dress- 
ing-gown, with her hair hanging loose on 
her shoulders. She looked younger than 
ever in her womanhood, and with some- 
thing pathetic in the youthfulness, because 
of the little air of languor and fragility 
which even so slight an illness had lent to 
her pale, dark-eyed face. 

The minister, though a quiet man, had 
always plenty to say to his daughter, al- 
most more than to his wife, whose tastes 
were not in such complete accordance with 
his own. On the present occasion there 
was, on one side at least, even a fuller 
flow of chat than usual, seeing that Unah 
had been shut up from the outer world for 
the last five days, and had not seen for 
herself that there had been a night of high 
wind and rain after the mist. One of the 
Jarches at Randal’s Bridge had been blown 
down, while there had been the threaten- 
ing of a “spate” in the Fearn, which if it 
had been fulfilled would have put an end 
to the dahlias which the early frost had 
spared in the garden. In addition the 
minister had christened Nicky Macdon- 
ald’s bairn in the house, since it was far 
too weary a thing* to be brought to the 
kirk; and Ludovic Macdonald, Saonach, 





* “ Hap and row, hap and row, hap and row the 
feetie o’t: , 
It’s sic a wee bit weary thing I downa bear the 


greetin’ o’t.”” 
Cradle Song. 
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had just been in to bid him good-bye before 
setting out for his winter’s course of the 
humanities. 

Unah showed no indifference to the fa- 
miliar tidings ; on the contrary she listened 
eagerly, as if she thirsted for a return to 
every-day interests and occupations. 

“ And you must be quick and get well, 
Unah,” broke off the minister with the 
smile which when his heart was at ease 
had something of womanly gentleness in 
it. You must know it is particularly in- 
cumbent on you not to be playing the inva- 
lid and learning lazy habits just now.” 

A flickering oder came into Unah’s 
cheek and a startled, inquiring look into 
her eyes. “I think I cannot do better in 
any case than get well as soon as possible. 
I am tired of being ill; indeed I am not 
ill, 1 am almost as well as ever —to say 
—s else is a polite fiction of the doc- 
tor’s. I don’t wish to give my mother or 
anybody else any farther trouble, or to 
miss any more events — wrecks left by 
storms, or christenings and leavetakings,” 
she said hastily. “ But why is recovering 
such a special obligation just now?” 

“ Because” —the minister hesitated, 
certainly no longer in any great trouble 
about the nature of his message, and with 
no particular thought for his daughter, on 
account of an indiscretion into which he 
was in the end persuaded she had been 
drawn, along with her mother and himself, 
in the over-confidence of innocence, but 
simply with the laudable desire to make 
his communication neatly. “Don has 
found that you are a great deal too pre- 
cious to him to be suffered to go risking 
yourself on Ben Voil in a mist without his 
knowledge and consent. We have all 
come to the conclusion that his wooing has 
been protracted long enough for the short- 
ness of modern life. Our years do not 
reach to the term of the patriarchs, so that 
you cannot expect to have as great a com- 
pliment paid to you as was offered to 
Rachel. Your mother and I are of opin- 
ion that you should do Donald the honor 
of marrying him one day before the autumn 
is over. You are aware that winter is 
rather a trying season for him, poor chap, 
and I am sure it is the most earnest wish 
of your heart to lighten his burdens. Do 
you see now, Unah, why you must look 
sharp and be brisk in getting about again, 
that we may not lose any part of the short 
time you are still to be your mother’s and 
mine entirely? The rooms down-stairs, 
the very pass and the moors don’t look the 
same without you; but we must make up 
our mind to seeing less of you in future. 
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It is the common lot, my dear. However, 
you will not be far away ; you will be happy 
yourself, and make Don happy; there is 
not the slightest room for complaint — 
rather we are bound to be humbly thank- 
ful.” The minister pulled himself up, 
after falling into a somewhat pensive line 
of reflection. But he bethought himself 
in time that to announce the hastening of 
the marriage and then to discuss the meas- 
ure in a doleful strain, was not the judi- 
cious reassuring treatment which might 
have been expected from a man of his 
experience in “ breaking” such news toa 
girl with even the shadow of an illness 
upon her. 

But Unah, timid as she was, did not 
betray perturbation; she did not shrink 
from the proposal. She heard it with a 
long-drawn breath and a’ fixed look in her 
father’s face—a look that had more of 
indefinite yearning than of rebellion and 
repugnanceinit. “ Yes,” she said emphat- 
ically, “I have wished to lighten Don’s 
burdens. I have promised, and I think I 
can help him. There is nothing to hinder 
me since you and my mother have agreed 
to it. I would rather go to him at once. 
Let us have the marriage and the parting 
and everything over,” she said, with a 
slight quiver of the lip and twitch of the 
wool which she had been knitting and with 
which her hand was playing. Then she 
smiled slightly, and added as at a joke she 
was guilty of making, “ It is better to sub- 
mit to an operation than to have it con- 
stantly hanging over one’s head.” 

“You are my dear, good lassie,” said 
her father warmly; “women are greatly 
mistaken when they imagine that pride 
and coquetry, or simply affectation, will 
recommend them and raise their value in 
the eyes of men worthy of the name.” 

The minister was perfectly satisfied. 
Even his ear, dulled by the familiarity of 
use and wont, and the tyranny of a pre- 
conceived impression, did not catch, in the 
voice which was so well known and so 
pleasant to him, a sigh of weariness after 
a sharp struggle — of terror clutching at 
the first support that offered itself — of 
desperate desire to get rid of uncertainty 
and apprehension by taking the decisive 
step which nothing could undo. “To have 
it all over,” she had said piteously, and 
those who knew everything and could 
understand all might have measured her 
words. But among the enlightened was 
not the loving father, the good and honest 
man who had taught, trained, and cherished 
her since she had been a helpless baby. 

Then Farquhar Macdonald sat down 
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and talked a little longer to his daughter. 
He spoke to her quietly of the days of his 
youth — of his early hopes and aspirations. 


He told her of the mingled pride and 


humility with which he had become a 
minister of the Church — that old Scotch 
Church which had come through fire and 
flood, which had been more than once rent 
asunder, but which was still the National 
Church — nay more, which had yet beating 
warm at its heart life from the Lord of life 
—life that thrilled and throbbed through 
every member, and waxed strong in earnest 
faith and good works. He referred simply 
to the failures and mistakes as well as the 
successes of his own and her mother’s 
work, but was clear that, withal, it became 
them to take courage and not be weary in 
well doing. 

Unah listened earnestly, and assented 
softly. 

Although Unah had spoken of her illness 
as a polite fiction on her doctor’s part, and 
although she might have grown tired of it, 
she had been more thankful for its reality, 
in the first place, than she remembered 
ever feeling grateful for any boon bestowed 
on her. It had been a refuge for her till 
she could come to herself, and brace her- 
self to bear what was in store for her. It 
had made everybody — including Don, in- 
dulgent to her, and indisposed to weigh 
strictly and put harsh constructions on any 
disorder that she might be unable to banish 
in a moment from her words and looks. 
Above all, it screened her from what she 
dreaded most —any chance of meetin 
Frank Tempest after the day on Ben Voik 
He was lavish in his expressions of con- 
cern— unremitting in his inquiries, but 
under the excuse of her illness she was 
saved from hearing more than the distant 
echo of his sympathy. 

All the time she knew that when the 
days of her illness, like the days of the 
mourning for the dead, were ended, she 
would return to the world — much the 
same girl outwardly, perhaps, but still 
changed at the core, and that irrevocably. 
All the sweet, lingering immaturity, “ the 
tender grace” of budding womanhood that 
is not yet in flower, would be left behind 
her, and the eyes of the spirit which had 
been unsealed would never be closed again. 
She would be like Kilmeny, when she came 
back from that wondrous sleep in the 
lonely dell. Only Kilmeny appeared with 
a peace past breaking on her charmed 
face, and Unah would resume life with a 
heart full of undying regret and vain re- 
pentance. 

Withal, it never entered into Unah’s 
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conception that the explanation which had 
taken place between her and Frank Tem- 
pest could alter her relations with Donald 
Drumchatt, even though her tender con- 
science and honorable nature were weighed 
to the ground under the sense of having 
unwittingly failed her plighted husband 
and played him false. 

Unah was, like her father, simply in- 
capable of doing anything else than keep 
her word, though “it might be to her 
hurt;” and neither father nor daughter 
could see beyond their word. It might 
have been moral stupidity and blindness 
in them — so many people argue glibly on 
the slightest and most fanciful premises 
that it is much better to break one’s word, 
than to do unknown harm by keeping it. 
And it is plain to all that in the case of a 
rash criminal vow, both God and man are 
more honored in the breach than in the 
observance. But then Mr. Macdonald and 
Unah were not at all the sort of persons 
who would take criminal vows, while with 
regard to the obligations they did incur, 
they had in them a curious mixture of 
self-respect and of modesty. They did 
not undertake what they were not fit to 
fulfil, and knowing this they felt bound to 
discharge their debt. They had a manly, 
womanly, and very Christian conviction 
that they could by higher help control 
their own inclinations. And they were 
not possessed with the idea that they and 
their feelings were of such enormous im- 
portance, that the absence of some special 
sentiment, or even the presence of a war- 
ring sentiment — painfully but faithfully 
resisted on their part, must work misery 
to more than themselves, and prove richer 
in the elements of ruin to all concerned, 
than broken pledges and shattered trust 
would be. 

Unah knew that she could still, as she 
promised, help and cheer Donald in his 
dismal mansion of Drumchatt; and she 
believed that, being on the whole so well 
pleased with himself and his position, he 
would in all likelihood be content with 
what she could give him, even while her 
heart was sore for another love. It did 
not strike her that there was any wrong 
committed, any demeaning of herself in 
thus doing what she could to atone for her 
involuntary betrayal of confidence; and so 
far from thinking that it was a sin against 
the love which she never knew she felt for 
Frank Tempest till the day on Ben Voil, 
it was that love which was a sin in her 
eyes, and against which she recoiled. It 
was under the consciousness of its exist- 
ence that she writhed, and her ordinarily 





pale cheeks were dyed red with shame in 
the very privacy of her sick-room. She 
was like Jenny in “Auld Robin Grey,” 
when the young wife cries in her upright- 
ness, no less than in her anguish, — 


I daurna think on Jamie, 

For that would be a sin ; 
But I’ll do my best a gudewife to be, 
Since auld Robin Grey is gudeman to me. 


Unah was not yet a wife; Donald Drum- 
chatt was not yet her gudeman; and she 
knew little or nothing of those fine distinc- 
tions of the sturdily honest old marriage 
laws of Scotland, which are disposed to 
hold a written pledge — even a verbal 
promise duly witnessed —as well-nigh 
equivalent to the sacred rite performed. 
But to a girl who reverenced her word as 
Unah reverenced hers, an engagement in 
marriage was what a betrothal is to a Ger- 
man girl, only second in solemnity to the 
marriage itself, and not to be cancelled 
save for the weightiest and most terrible 
reasons — physical death, or infidelity on 
the man’s part, which would be as his 
death to the woman. 

The minister was acting in ignorance, 
and Unah in knowledge of the obstacle 
which had arisen in her heart. But had 
he shared her knowledge, his conclusion 
would have been the same. It might 
have been moral stupidity and blindness in 
them, but it was the manner in which they 
read their duty by the light of their Bibles 
and by their quiet, steadfast godliness and 
true-heartedness. 
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THE most attractive phase in the his- 
tory of every religious denomination is the 
season of its adversity. No doubt a 
Church feels a justifiable pride when it can 
point to annual reports of flourishing prog- 
ress, to increasing rolls of membership, 
to swelling subscriptions and endowments, 
to extensive missionary operations at home, 
and to imposing efforts among the hea- 
then abroad. But this prosperity is sel- 
dom compatible with picturesqueness. If 
Churches, like corporations, do not grow 
bloated as they wax rich, the world is apt 
to — its acknowledgment of their 
success by the imputation of vulgarity. 
The simple, self-denying, humble spirit of 
the great founder of Christianity is not 
sO apparent, or perhaps the world is not 
so forcibly compelled to recognize it, as 
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when its testimony bears the seal of stripes 
orimprisonment. When loaves and fishes 
are largely agoing, doubts of the disin- 
terestedness of the clergy are mooted, 
which have no place at a time when there 
is nothing to gain but much to lose by fol- 
lowing the sacred calling. And however 
zealous priests may be in the days of the 
Church’s success, however disposed to 
emulate the deeds of confessors and mar- 
tyrs, the world is apt to think that the ex- 
treme virtues which lighted up the darker 
and more troublous periods are out of 
place and gratuitous when flouted in the 
face of a generation that sees little need 
for their exercise. 

The story of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, from its disestablishment at the 
Revolution until its reconciliation with the 
house of Hanover, towards the end of the 
last century, has all the picturesqueness 
that an unbroken course of misfortune can 
lend to it; and the interest which attaches 
to its struggles is all the stronger that its 
bishops and priests have never affected to 
regard themselves as martyrs, but suffered 
in silence, and meekly submitted to each 
fresh chastisement as it was laid upon 
them. Its devotion to the house of Stuart 
was at once its glory and its bane. Long 
after every other body of men in Great 
Britain had given up all hopes of a Jacob- 
ite restoration — when even the survivors 
of the ’Forty-five had begun reluctantly to 
admit that Charles Edward would never 
replace George III. upon the throne of 
Great Britain, —the Chevalier was prayed 
for as king by the little flocks meeting in 
quiet corners to hear the service read by 
some nonjuring priest, who did his office 
at the risk of imprisonment, or even ban- 
ishment to the colonies, to reward his 
pains. This fidelity was all the more ad- 
mirable that their Jacobitism was the only 
barrier to their toleration and even pro- 
tection by government. We have many 
instances in history where kings have sac- 
rificed their fortunes for the cause of the 
Church. The Scots Episcopalian bishops 
and presbyters present the only case that 
occurs to us where the Church has de- 
liberately sacrificed its own interests to 
those of the crown; and this political 
loyalty, maintained in the face of so many 
obstacles, and in spite of so many tempta- 
tions to another allegiance, was only 
equalled by the apostolic simplicity, the 
earnestness, and the charity of the Episco- 
pal clergy. The lives of such bishops as 
Low and Jolly and Gleig obliterate centu- 
ries, and carry us back for parallels to the 
days of the primitive Church; so that 
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Bishop Horne of Norwich paid them no 
strained compliment when he said that if 
St. Paul were to return to earth again, he 
would seek the communion of the Scottish 
Episcopalians as nearest akin to “the peo- 
ple he had been used to.” 

Not long after the Revolution, Dundee, 
in one of his letters, jestingly complains 
that the Scottish prelates were “now be- 
come the Kirk invisible.” The disestab- 
lishment of Episcopacy had completely cut 
away their resources; their steady refusal 
to deviate from their allegiance to King 
James deprived them of any claim on the 
consideration of government; and the 
newly established Presbyterian Church 
was naturally careful to evict them from 
any benefices or temporalities that they 
had not already relinquished. Whig mobs, 
seizing the unsettled state of the country 
as an opportunity for rioting, found the 
Episcopal clergy convenient and safe vic- 
tims, and “rabbled” them wherever the 
authorities were weak or winked at their 
conduct. The noteworthy feature in the 
course followed by the Episcopalian part 
was its passive submission to all the owt 
ships both of the law and of popular perse- 
cution. Such meekness had hitherto been 
unknown in Scottish ecclesiastical revolu- 
tions. The Covenanters had never hesi- 
tated to “take the bent” when prelacy 
seemed likely to get the upper hand ; while 
the Cameronians were ready to have 
recourse to “ the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon” rather than accept the “ Black 
Indulgence ” at the hands of their enemies. 
And this forbearance was not altogether 
due to a sense of weakness; for had the 
Episcopal Church raised a cry of being 
persecuted, and invoked its supporters to 
come to its aid, it could have seriously dis- 
turbed the peace of the country. North 
of the Tay the Episcopalians were un- 
doubtedly the dominant party, and the 
Roman Catholic chiefs were inclined to 
champion their cause as bound up with 
that of the exiled family. We can now ap- 
preciate the more Christian, as well as 
prudent, course which the prelates and 
clergy adopted, developing as it did so 
richly among them the higher qualities of 
Christianity ; but their humility was very 
frequently interpreted by their opponents 
as pusillanimity, and was made a ground 
of reproach by the Presbyterians. Wecan 
hardly blame the government for the strict 
measures that it adopted against a body of 
its subjects who refused to acknowledge 
existing authority, any more than we can 
blame the bishops for not departing from 
the allegiance that they believed to have 
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the only lawful claim upon them. The 
times were out of joint, and refused to be 
set right by either Church or State. Of 
the activity of the Episcopal clergy in be- 
half of the house of Stuart there can be no 
doubt ; and that its fruits were not more 
apparent is simply a proof of their disor- 
ganized condition and want of popular 
influence. The primus of the Scottish 
Church was invariably one of the body who 
officially represented the Chevalier’s inter- 
ests in Scotland, and the exile’s authority 
was the only secular influence which the 
Episcopal college acknowledged. The 
insurrections in the ’Fifteen and the ’For- 
ty-five brought the position of the Scottish 
non-jurors prominently under the notice of 
the government; and those measures of 
relief that they had secured under the sym- 
pathetic rule of Queen Anne were for- 
feited. The proscription which followed 
these attempts gave the Whig rabble scope 
for persecution which it was not slow to 
embrace. Much of the ill-usage heaped 
upon the clergy was ofa very petty charac- 
ter; but many of them were subjected to 
real sufferings for discharging their sacred 
duties. A very common experience was 
that of worthy Mr. Rubrick, the Baron of 
’ Bradwardine’s chaplain, “when a Whig- 
ish mob destroyed his meeting-house, tore 
fis surplice, and plundered his dwelling- 
house of four silver spoons, intromittin 
also with his mart and his meal-ark, an 
with two barrels, one of single and one of 
double ale, besides three bottles of 
brandy.” But this treatment at the hands 
of the rabble was tolerant compared with 
the severity of the enactments which the 
government passed against the exercise of 
Episcopal forms of worship. Not only 
did the royal troops pull down the non- 
juring meeting-houses wherever they found 
them after the rebellions, but in some cases 
they appear to have compelled the unfortu- 
nate prelatists to destroy their own 
churches, as at Peterhead after the rising 
of the Fifteen. Local magistracies, anx- 
ious to curry favor with government, aided 
the military authorities in their quest for 
non-jurors, and made a merit of inflicting 
severe penalties upon all priests who fell 
into their hands. The letters of many of 
the English officers employed in Scotland 
between 1715 and 1745 express disgust at 
the extreme measures which they were 
forced to employ against the Church to 
which their own sympathies belonged. 
The late Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe hada 
story of an indignant response made by 
the colonel of Lord Ancrum’s regiment 
when quartered in Aberdeen after the 
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Fifteen. A gentleman, a member of a 
well-known Whig family in Buchan, had 
given information against his uncle, a non- 
juring presbyter, to whose property he was 
next heir. The clergyman was speeedily 
arrested ; and some days after, the inform- 
ant, it is to be hoped from feelings of com- 
punction, went to the commandant to 
inquire what was likely to befall his rela- 
tive. “Why, sir, he’ll be. hanged, and 
you'll be damned,” said the officer, turning 
contemptuously on his heel. After 1745, 
when the Episcopal clergy had to bear the 
full brunt of the government’s enmity, the 
severities to which they were subjected 
reached the point of persecution. The 
stern example made of the Scottish nobil- 
ity and gentry who had been taken in 
arms against the government, deterred oth- 
ers who had previously protected the 
Episcopal clergy from showing them any 
further countenance. The penal laws 
against the assembly of more than five 
persons, or four and a family, from meet- 
ing together at a non-juring service, came 
within a little of extirpating the Scottish 
Episcopal Church ; and but for the faith- 
fulness of its bishops and clergy, the un- 
complaining meekness with which they 
submitted to their stripes, and the bright 
testimony which they bore to the spirit of 
Christianity, the disestablished Church 
would probably have ceased to have a sep- 
arate existence, and Episcopacy in Scot- 
land have been merged into the conforming 
English congregations. 

The troubles which Skinner, the Aber- 
deenshire non-juror, and the author of 
“ Tullochgorum,” went through after the 
suppression of the last Jacobite rebellion, 

ord a good example of the sufferings 
which the Episcopal clergy had to bear 
about this time. Cumberland’s soldiers 
burned his little chapel at Longside, and 
for years he celebrated divine service at an 
open window in his own cottage, his little 
flock kneeling devoutly on the grass sward 
outside; and although Skinner was no 
Jacobite, and had, indeed, incurred the 
anger of his bishop by agreeing to the com- 
mand of government to register his letter 
of orders, he was seized and cast into jail 
because his out-of-door flock had excceded 
the statutory number. Skinner suffered 
six months’ confinement in Aberdeen 
prison as late as 1753 ; and about the same 
time a large proportion of. the northern 
presbyters were in bonds. Mr. Walker, 
whose memoir of Bishop Gleig we shall 
presently notice, tells us how three Kin- 
cardineshire clergymen were all confined 
in one cell of the Stonehaven tolbooth 
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during the winter of 1748-49, and how they 
managed to baptize children, and to com- 
fort their flocks over the prison walls. 


The fishermen’s wives from Skateraw might 
be seen trudging along the beach with their 
unbaptized infants in their creels wading at 
the “ Water Yett,” the combined streams of ! 
the Carron and the Cowie, which could only 
be done at the influx of the sea ; then clamber- 
ing over rugged rocks till they reached the 
back stairs of the tolbooth, where they watched 
a favorable opportunity for drawing near to 
their pastor’s cell, and securing the bestowal 
of the baptismal blessing. After divine ser- 
vice on week days, Mr. Troup (one of the im- 
prisoned three) entertained the audience on 
the bagpipes with the spirit-stirring Jacobite 
tunes that more than any other cause kept up 
the national feeling in favor of the just hered- 
itary line of our natural sovereigns. (Life of 
Bishop Jolly, p. 19.) 


This combination of the bagpipes and 
the prayer-book was very characteristic of 
the Scottish episcopacy of the period. Its 
distinctive foundation was quite as much 
political as religious, and _ allegiance 
towards the king de jure held a place in 
the minds of the prelatic clergy scarcely 
second to their reverence for apostolic or- 
der and liturgical forms. And in fact we 
cannot disguise the truth that their perse- 
cution was more a political than a religious 
punishment. 

The mission of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland was at this time involved in the 
deepest gloom. The overthrow of Jacobit- 
ism at Culloden had been so complete, 
and the news from the Chevalier’s court 
was so disheartening, that no reasonable 
hope remained of the restoration of the 
Stuarts; and it could expect no toleration 
from a king whom it regarded as a usurper, 
and for whose rule it obstinately refused to 
pray. And yet in this proscribed and per- 
secuted condition, impoverished, without 
supporters who could provide even a de- 
cent maintenance for the orages of the 
clergy, and with no means of giving its 
priests a distinctive theological training, the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland became the 
nursery of an order of prelates who, by a 
rare combination of piety, learning, admin- 
istrative ability, and apostolic poverty, real- 
ize more fully the primitive model of a 
bishop than any other group of prelates, 
whether Roman or Anglican, with whose 
history we are acquainted. Among ‘hese, 
the archaic saintliness of Jolly, the far-see- 
ing ability of the Skinners, and the culture 
and energy of Gleig, are almost the only 
lights on the rough path of the afflicted 
Church. 
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George Gleig, presbyter of Pittenweem 
at the time when the fortunes of Episco- 
pacy stood at their very lowest ebb; Bishop 
of Brechin at the period when the Church, 
finally disassociated from the cause of the 
Stuarts, became a legal and tolerated body ; 
and primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church when it was just launching out on 
that race of wide and extending usefulness 
which it is now running, —is one of the 
most central figures among reformed Scot- 
tish prelates. He was the last Jacobite 
primus of Scotland, and the first, we be- 
lieve, who had taken the oaths to the house 
of Hanover on his episcopal consecration. 
He was one of the last surviving prelates 
who had been trained in the hard school 
of the penal laws, and who had profited 
by the stern lessons which he had learned 
there. It was his fortune to see his be- 
loved Church emerge from obloquy and 
insignificance to a position of honor and 
importance from which it could look back 
with satisfaction to its past trials; and he 
could cheer himself with the reflection that 
his own efforts had, with the blessings of 
Providence, contributed largely towards 
this happy change. Bishop Gleig, then, 
is a prominent link between the old and 
the new—between the picturesque old 
non-juring Episcopacy of the last days of 
Jacobitism and of the prelacy of the pres- 
ent day, which claims all the dignity of a 
“sister Church” with the Anglican com- 
munion, which has sent its orders far and 
wide over the great continent of America, 
and which has a very potential voice in all 
those proposals for the reunion of Catholic 
Christendom that it has become the fash- 
ion of late years to put forward. It would 
have taken a very commonplace man in- 
deed to have occupied this position with- 
out leaving behind him something worthy 
of record; and when a man of the parts 
and scholarship of Bishop Gleig filled it, 
we are confident that the records of the 
Scottish primacy must bear the impress of 
strong individuality, and of a firm but lib- 
eral mind. A memoir of such a man is 
due both to his Church and to the world, 
and faute des mieux we are glad to have 
the serviceable little monograph * which 
the Rev. Mr. Walker, the ‘biographer of 
Bishop Jolly, has written. Mr. Walker 
has carefully gathered together and pub- 
lished all the details of Bishop Gleig’s life, 
has faithfully sketched the part which he 
took in the reconstitution of the Church, 
and has given us a just and appreciative 


* Life of Bishop Gleig. By the Rev. W. Waiker. 
Edinburgh: Douglas. 
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estimate of his character as a man and of 
his work as a prelate. We have read his 
beok with interest; and if we are rather 
disappointed that the ex-chaplain-general 
did not himself give his father’s me- 
moirs to the world, we ought not on that 
account to be the more disposed to under- 
value Mr. Walker’s exertions, the un- 
pretending character of which at once 
conciliates the reader’s confidence and re- 
ard. 

Gleig was by birth a “man of the 
Mearns,” a county which the influence of 
the Marischal family had deeply involved 
in the troubles of the ’Fifteen. His 
grandfather had been “ out” in that insur- 
rection, and had evaded the penalties by 
the not unfrequent expedient of changing 
his name. Glegg was altered to Gleig, and 
no one answering to the former designa- 
tion was forthcoming in answer to King 
George’s summons. The experience of 
the ’Fifteen, and the heavy calamities 
which it had brought upon so many fam- 
ilies of the Mearns, kept Gleig’s father, 
though a keen Jacobite, from joining the 
insurgents. The Gleig family seem to 
have been in comfortable circumstances 
for Kincardineshire tenant farmers; and 
the future bishop had such a careful edu- 
cation as the parish school and the King’s 
College of Aberdeen could afford. His 
university career had been so successful 
that an Aberdeen chair would have been 
within bis reach could he have submitted 
to the oaths, and to the subscription to 
the Confession of Faith; but though such 
a position would have been one of luxury 
and ease compared with the penury and 
privations of an Episcopal presbyter, he 
did not shrink from embracing the latter 
career. He had already laid the founda- 
tion of an intricate acquaintance with 
moral and physical science at the univer- 
sity; and when he left it, he gave up his 
time to theology, especially to patristic 
literature. There was no regular profes- 
sional training for candidates for Episco- 
pal ordination in Scotland in those days. 
They were left to read for themselves ; 
and there do not appear to have been any 
definite standards set for their guidance. 
A result of this was, that very irregular 
and latitudinarian views often prevailed in 
the Scottish priesthood; while in Aber- 
deenshire and the Mearns, a by no means 
inconsiderable number of Episcopalians 
believed in the extraordinary delusions of 
Antoinette Bourignon,* the Flemish en- 


* Ministers of the Church of Scotland are still 
called upon at their ordination to repudiate a belief in 
Bourignianism, which the majority of them are easily 
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| thusiast of the seventeenth century. We 
are not clearly told with whom Gleig pros- 
ecuted his theological studies, or whether 
he had the advantage of any assistance in 
preparing for ordination, but his works 
show him to have mastered the great con- 
troversies of the Christian Church, and 
that too from a standpoint which, even in 
these days of more strictly defined dogma, 
the Church would accept as orthodox. 
Pittenweem and Crail, on the Fifeshire 
coast of the Firth of Forth, was Gleig’s 
first charge in 1773, and it seems to have 
been a fairly comfortable one, as Episco- 
pal livings then were. The fury with 
which the working of the penal laws had 
been inaugurated was past, but the legal 
disabilities that still remained were suffi- 
ciently serious. King George’s soldiers 
had burned the chapel in 1746, and at both 
Crail and Pittenweem Gleig had to hold 
divine service in a barn, or some other 
available building. His salary was better 
than most of his contemporaries, and yet 
could seldom have exceeded £40 year. 
The Kelly and Balcarres families belonged 
to his congregations, and so he had social 
advantages that were denied to a great 
many of his brethren. It was at this time 
that his strong literary bent, of which he 
seems to have been early conscious, began 
to show itself in contributions to the 
Monthly Review, chiefly on subjects of 
philosophical and literary criticism. He 
of course had his share in the revival of 
letters which was taking place in Scotland 
at the time; and cut off as he was in a 
great measure by his profession and _poli- 
tics from the literary circles in the Scottish 
capital, it was only natural that he should 
prefer to form a connection that would 
bring himself before an English audience 
rather than one of his own countrymen. 
And as Mr. Walker very shrewdly points 
out, Gleig was thus doing a service both 
to Scottish literature and to his own church, 
by showing that the penal laws had not 
entirely crushed outits culture. The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, the British Critic, 
and afterwards the Anti-Facobin, were all 
periodicals with which the presbyter of 
Pittenweem had a connection. In the 
first of these he defended the consecration 
by the Scots bishops of Dr. Seabury, 


able to do, from their ignorance of its derivation and 
tenets. But Bourignianism was a heresy of some con- 
sequence in the seventeenth century. Its founder pro- 
fessed to be under the immediate inspiration of the 
Deity, and she asserted that for every fresh conversion 
to her views, she underwent the physical pains of child- 
birth. As the number of converts which she person- 
ally made in Scotland, as well as on the Continent, was 
very considerable, she must have had rather a trying 
time of it. 
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through whom the Episcopal Church in 
America derives its orders, and thus earned 
the flattering commendation of the editor. 
The magazine Aonoraria would prove an 
opportune “ eke ” to the Pittenweem offer- 
tories, and would put him in a position to 
extend those benevolences towards his 
poorer parishioners which are always ex- 
pected froma minister, however inadequate 
his means. And he seems to have left a 
lasting pogo | among his people; for 
his son, the ex-chaplain-general, says that, 
long years after, “I was taken asa child, 
early in the century, to Crail for sea-bath- 
ing, and remember the heartiness with 
which they all received and greeted at their 
houses their former pastor.” 

Gleig’s talents and public vindication of 
Scottish Episcopacy naturally soon marked 
him out for such promotion as the Church 
could confer; and when he was only a 
year or two over thirty, the Dunkeld clergy 
chose him for their diocesan. <A Scottish 
bishopric was not then the dignified and 
envied position that it has sinc: become, 
nor does it appear to have been an object 
of great ambition to the Scottish clergy. 
These were the days before equal divi- 
dends and bishops’ palaces were dreamt of, 
when Oxford saw no comeliness in a 
Scotch mitre, and when the rewards within 
the Church were so pitiful that it was not 
held worth the while to deprive the hard- 
working Scottish presbyters of them. 
The Scottish bishop’s palace was then in 
many cases a cottage scarcely superior to 
the homes of his neighbors the peasantry ; 
and differing from these only in the fea- 
ture that every available space was gener- 
ally over-crowded with books. Such were 
the mansions occupied by Bishops Jolly 
and Low, the former of whom dispensed 
with a servant, and employed only the at- 
tendance of a mason’s wife, “who came 
every morning, opened his door, made his 
fire, arranged his bed, and did any-other 
menial services he required. He prepared 
his own breakfast, and then was left alone 
till dinner-time, when the woman was again 
seen coming down the street, —— a 
very small pot in her hand, with a wooden 
cover on it, and something else beneath 
her apron, which was the whole prepara- 
tion for the bishop’s dinner.” There was 
a deal of trouble attached to the office in 
consequence of the irregular diocesan ar- 
rangements of the Church, and also of the 
too frequent want of unanimity between 
the college of bishops and the working 
clergy. When Gleig was unanimously 
elected Bishop of Dunkeld in 1786, his 
modestly expressed wish to be spared the 
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dignity was backed up by the opposition 
which was made to him personally in 
another quarter. Bishop John Skinner of 
Aberdeen, son of the persecuted author of 
“Tullochgorum,” was then laying the 
foundation of that influence in the Episco- 
pal Church which his family maintained 
for nearly half a century; and he had un- 
fortunately taken offence at some remarks 
which Gleig had made in an article in the 
Gentleman's Magazine —chiefly critical 
strictures on the bishop’s sermon on the 
occasion of Dr. Seabury’s consecration. 
Gleig, on hearing of Dr. Skinner’s opposi- 
tion, withdrew from the office, “ to prevent 
disturbance on my account in this misera- 
ble and afflicted church.” The difference 
that then arose between Gleig and Skinner 
retarded the elevation of the former to the 
episcopate for two-and-twenty years; but 
it secured for the Episcopal Church a 
sound and able champion against the per- 
sonal rule of Skinner, whose clear head 
and strong judgment were too apt to over- 
ride the counsel of his colleagues, and to 
ignore the views of the general body of 
the clergy. Both Bishop Skinner and Mr. 
Gleig had been working, each in his own 
fashion, to obtain a repeal of the penal 
laws ; and when the attempt made by the 
Episcopal college to secure relief without 
binding themselves to pray for the king by 
name failed, as it was bound to do, the 
Skinners threw the blame upon Gleig, 
who, they said, had sacrificed a bishop of 
his own church on the altar of Canterbury. 
In this transaction Gleig seems to have 
had reason entirely on his side. Although 
much more closely connected by family 
associations with the cause of the Stuarts 
than the Skinners were, he had convinced 
himself how hopeless it was to struggle 
against the growing popularity of the 
reigning family. His literary efforts had 
made Gleig known to the English prelates, 
and they were prepared to co-operate with 
him in obtaining the relief of the Scottish 
Episcopalians upon their recognition of 
the house of Hanover as a first step on 
their side. The concessions which would 
have been secured under Gleig’s measure, 
were far more liberal than the Scottish 
bishops afterwards succeeded in obtain- 
ing; and though there can be do doubt 
that Gleig’s draft bill was the scheme most 
calculated to serve the Church, we can 
hardly, at this distance of time, bring our- 
selves to regret that the Scottish Episco- 
palians did not depart from their pic- 
turesque fidelity to the Stuarts so long as 
the Chevalier still remained to inherit the 
divine right to the throne of Britain. 








The Chevalier’s death brought the first 
real measure of relief to the non-jurors, 
freeing them from an impracticable alle- 
giance, and removing the main barrier 
between them and their fellow-subjects. 
Charles Edward died in 1788, — a 
century after his luckless grandfather had 
lost his crown. Gleig by this time was 
settled in Stirling—a more prosperous 
charge than Pittenweem; for with the 
fruits of his literary work to add to his sal- 
ary, he was able to marry the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Hamilton of Kilbrack- 
mont, who had been among his Fifeshire 
parishioners. Here it fell to the lot of 
Mr. Gleig to introduce into the service the 
prayers for the royal family, which were so 
distasteful to the survivors of Culloden. 
The clergy, as a body, readily took this 
step; but many of the laity felt their stom- 
achs rise at hearing the elector of Hanover 
prayed for as their “most gracious sov- 
ereign lord, King George.” At the outset 
numbers left the churches in disgust; 
others remained, and expressed dissent 
from the prayer by ominous coughing, or 
by contemptuously blowing their noses. 
“ Ladies slammed their prayer-books and 
yawned audibly at the prayer for King 
George.” 

When King George was first prayed for by 
name in Meiklefolla church, Charles Halket 
of Inveramsay sprung to his feet, vowed he 
would never pray for “that Hanoverian vil- 
jain,” and instantly left the church, which he 
did ‘not re-enter for twenty years. A Mr. 
Rogers of St. Andrew’s, Aberdeen, said Bishop 
Skinner might “ pray the cknees aff his breeks ” 
before he would join him in praying for King 
George. (Bishop Jolly, p. 41, note.) 

We do not hear of any disturbances in 
the Stirling congregation, and the tact of 
the incumbent had probably been success- 
fully applied for the removal of prejudices ; 
for Gleig appears to have, long before this, 
sunk his Jacobite predilections in a loyal 
desire to reconcile his Church with the 
reigning dynasty. A few ultra-Jacobites, 
like Oliphant of Gask, might still hold by 
Henry 1 X., who, “ were he even a Mahum- 
etan or a Turkish priest,” was still the 
legitimate heir to a throne; but all sensi- 
ble men saw that a Roman cardinal would 
never reign over Britain. Besides, George 
III. was showing himself a good Church- 
man and a sound Tory; and these virtues 
were fast effacing all disagreeable recollec- 
tions of the two preceding reigns. 

With the introduction of King George’s 
name into the Scottish liturgy, the most 
picturesque, if the most painful, period of 
the Church’s history comes to an end. Its 
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task was now to organize an administration 
for itself, to provide churches and funds, 
and to retrieve the position and influence 
that it had sacrificed for the sake of the 
house of Stuart. It is with Mr. Gleig, and 
not with the history of the Episcopal 
Church, that we are now concerned; and 
we shall only refer to the latter in so far as 
it connects itself with the subject of this 
paper. 
The difference between Bishop Skinner, 
who had now succeeded to the primacy of 
the Church, and Gleig, was probably a 
reason why the latter, during his incum- 
bency at Stirling, took very little part in 
the public councils of the Episcopalians 
that followed the removal of the penal 
laws. His chief ambition at this time 
seems to have been to discharge the duties 
of a zealous parish priest, and to add to 
the reputation he had already won as a 
man of letters. 

His labors were signally successful in 

thering round him a large congregation, 
or whom he succeeded in raising a church 
capable of containing two hundred wor- 
shippers. His sermons must have been 
far above the average of those delivered 
from Episcopalian pulpits about this time 
— that of the Cowgate in Edinburgh, which 
was then filled by the elder Allison, of 
course, excepted; for when republished, 
they attracted the favorable notice of the 
English reviewers, and in particular, of 
the Anti-Facobin, who characterizes Gleig 
as “the most learned and correct of the 
Scotch /iterati,”—no slight compliment 
when it is remembered that Robertson and 
Dugald Stewart were then his contempo- 
raries. He had formed a close commec- 
tion with the “Excyclopedia Britannica,” 
the second edition of which was then in 
course of preparation ; and from being its 
prime adviser on theology and _ meta- 
physics, he ultimately stepped into the 
editorship, and completed the work. He 
was also a contributor to the British Critic 
and the Anti-Facobin, and was regarded 
as a leading man in the world of English 
letters; for he does not appear to have 
sought to make a place for himself nearer 
home. Distinctions and more substantial 
rewards followed; and though he had been 
denied a seat in the college of bishops, 
Dr. Gleig was in himself a power in the 
Scottish Episcopal Chuch, which the 
primus would not bend himself to concil- 
iate, and which he could not venture 
openly to defy. The strong character of 
Primus Skinner, and the jealousy with 
which he guarded the episcopal college 
from the admission of any member who 
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might go into opposition to his own policy, 
had created dissatisfaction among a large 
number of presbyters, especially those of 
the southern dioceses; and these looked 
to Dr. Gleig as the champion of their party. 
His connection with the reviews made him 
rather an object of dread to his opponents, 
and though they could keep him out of 
the episcopal college, they could not keep 
him from criticising its doings in journals 
circulating among English Churchmen, 
before whom Scottish bishops were nat- 
urally anxious that their doings should be 
represented in the best light. It cannot, 
however, be said that Dr. Gleig abused 
his power; for when he found that his 
connection with the Anti-Facobin was im- 
plicating him in all its reflections upon 
Scottish Episcopacy, he formally closed his 
connection with that periodical. ‘ This” 
(his alliance with the Axt7-Facobin) “ pro- 
cured to me so much coldness from differ- 
ent persons whose friendship I had long en- 
joyed and highly valued, and was attended 
with other disagreeable circumstances of 
so much more importance, that I found 
myself under the necessity of withdrawing 
my regular contributions from the Axé- 
Facobin, and circulating among my friends 
an assurance that I had done so.” This 
step involved considerable self-denial, for 
the Anti-Facobin was then in the zenith of 
its popularity, and a power in the press of 
the day. 

The persistent exclusion of a clergyman 
of Dr. Gleig’s position and abilities from 
the episcopate in course came to be a 
scandal in the Church. Twice after his 
first election did majorities of the see of 
Dunkeld choose him for their bishop, and 
as often was their choice overruled by the 
influence of the primus. We would be 
loath to charge so exemplary a prelate as 
Primus Skinner with being influenced by 
personal rancor, but he appears to have 
had a remarkable aptitude for reconciling 
his antipathies to Gleig with his duty to 
the Church. Dr. Gleig seems to have 
accepted his rejections by the episcopal 
college with entire indifference, feeling, 
doubtless, that the general recognition 
which his abilities were receiving from 
every other quarter would not be affected 
by the conduct of the Scottish episcopal 
bench. On the occasion of his second 
election to the bishopric of Dunkeld, in- 
1792, he does appear to have felt some 
resentment at the illegal conduct of the 
college in transferring the votes recorded 
for him to its own nominee, a young and 
untried man who had barely reached the 
canonical age. On this occasion he re- 
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corded a resolution that he would never 
allow himself to be subjected to similar 
insult. In course of time, however, it be- 
came felt, by all who had the interests of 
the Church at heart, that it was impera- 
tively necessary to promote Dr. Gleig’s 
election to a bishopric for the credit of the 
Episcopal college itself. He was pro- 
posed for the diocese of Edinburgh by Dr. 
Sandford, who was himself elected as a 
means of drawing the English and Scottish 
Episcopalians more closely together, much 
to Dr. Gleig’s own satisfaction. On the 
third occasion when the Dunkeld presby- 
ters made choice of him as their diocesan, 
in 1808, Dr. Gleig actively co-operated 
with the efforts of the primus to upset the 
election, in order to secure the see for his 
young friend Mr. Torry, in whose advance- 
ment he seems to have taken an earnest 
interest. Mr. Torry was naturally unwill- 
ing to accept office to the prejudice of his 
friend and in opposition to the choice of 
the majority of the presbyters, and Dr. 
Gleig himself had to use his influence to 
get him to consent to being elected. 


Be assured, my dear sir [writes Dr. Gleig to 
him] that it will give me unfeigned pleasure 
to see you Bishop of Dunkeld; and let not 
something like a preference given by the clergy 
to me prejudice you against accepting of an 
office of which Mr. Skinner assures me that 
all acknowledge you worthy, at the very in- 
stant that three of them voted for me. This 
is not a time for standing on punctilio or deli- 
cacy of feeiing; and the clergy of Dunkeld 
are the more excusable for betraying a par- 
tiality for me from their knowledge of the 
manner in which I was formerly treated when 
elected to that see, and when I could have 
been of infinitely greater use to the Church 
there than I could now be as a bishop. 


Hardly, however, had the Dunkeld elec- 
tion been settled, when Dr. Gleig received 
the news that the Brechin presbyters had 
unanimously chosen him as coadjutor to 
their aged bishop; and this time the 
primus did not venture to thwart the elec- 
tion of the clergy. 

But though Primus Skinner could not 
go the length of keeping Gleig out of the 
episcopate, he insisted on his submitting 
to a test which had never before been 
formally demanded of a Scottish bishop, 
and which the primus probably hoped 
Gleig would resist, and thus give him an 
opportunity of cancelling the election for 
his contumacy. The test incident led toa 
very pretty passage of arms between the 
primus and the bishop-designate, in which 
certainly Bishop Skinner did not get the 
best of it. The Episcopal Church of Scot- 








land possesses two communion offices — 
one the well-known form of the Common 
Prayer-book, and the other the Scottish 
office, based mainly on King Charles’s 
Prayer-book, and finally settled by the 
non-juring bishops in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. Except in so far as 
the Scottish office keeps up the commun- 
ion of saints by a “remembrance of the 
faithful departed,” there is practically not 
much difference between the two; although 
custom and prejudice have contrived to 
extract theological odium out of the re- 
spective merits of the Scottish and Angli- 
can “uses.” Gleig was the only presbyter 
in his diocese who used the Scottish office ; 
and this fact might have been accepted as 
sufficient warranty for the absence of any 
prejudice on his part against it. Bishop 
Skinner broached the subject in what he 
evidently considered a very diplomatic 
letter, dwelling on his desire for “the 
preservation of what was pure and primi- 
tive” in the Church, and laying down a 
declaration, which Dr. Gleig was required 
to sign as a condition of the ratification 
of his election by the episcopal college. 
Probably the bishop thought that Dr. 
Gleig would be afraid of running counter 
to the sympathies of his Anglican friends 
by a public declaration in favor of the 
Scottish office; but*the primus speedily 
found that, for once, he had met his match. 
Dr. Gleig was quite ready to sign the dec- 
laration required “whether he was pro- 
moted to the episcopal bench or not;” 
but he could not let slip the opportunity 
to read a severe lecture to his opponent. 
“TI trust,” he said, “that I shall be left at 
liberty to recommend the office by those 
means in my power which appear to my 
own judgment best adapted to the end 
intended. Controversy does not appear 
to me well adapted to this end, unless it be 
managed with great delicacy indeed... . 
Public controversy I will never directly 
employ, nor will I encourage it in others.” 
Bishop Skinner accepted this implied re- 
buke, and Gleig was duly consecrated 
Bishop of Brechin. When he was in- 
stalled in the see, he found evidence of his 
own election to the bishopric of Brechin 
many years before, the news of which 
had ion so sedulously concealed —in all 
probability by the episcopal college — 
that he had never even heard a rumor of 
the event. 

To trace the course of Bishop Gleig’s 
episcopate would be to write a history of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland from 
1811 to 1840. He entered the episcopal 
college at a more advanced age, and with 
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a more matured experience than Scottish 
bishops of that day were usually possessed 
of. He commanded the confidence of 
both the Scottish and the Anglican parties 
in the Church, and successfully used his 
influence to adjust the balance and recon- 
cile differences between the two. His 
broad mind showed him the way to sur- 
mount obstacles that had seemed insuper- 
able to the narrower experience of the 
northern bishops. He found the Church 
still suffering from the effects of its former 
position of discord with society and with 
law, and it was his strenuous effort to 
bring it into harmony with the best objects 
of both. It was mainly due tohis efforts 
that the present firm alliance between the 
sister Churches was made and cemented, 
and that the rights of Scottish bishops ob- 
tained due regognition from the English 
metropolitans. His charges breathe a 
spirit that is at once catholic and broad; 
and while he is ever tolerant of individual 
convictions, he is extremely liberal in the 
permissive scope which he gives to his 
clergy. Wherever party spirit approaches 
him, he invariably seeks to meet it half- 
way, and to sacrifice his personal views so 
far as these may not be fettered by prin- 
ciple. Such a spirit speedily bore fruit in 
the councils of the Church. The great 
body of clergy were with him in his pro- 
posals for reform; even the Rev. John 
Skinner of Forfar, the son of the primus, 
hastened to give Bishop Gleig his warm 
support, and strove to influence his father 
to co-operation. But though all the world 
was subdued, “ the stubborn mind of Cato” 
remained unshaken. The old primus thus 
testily writes in answer to his son’s well- 
meaning counsel : — 


I must decline all further discussion of this 
subject unless it come from another quarter. 
You have a bishop of your own, . . . and you 
would need to be cautious in appealing to me, 
as able, in my official capacity, to “bring the 
matter to an issue ;” but you thereby confirm 
a may oy = perhaps deenle excited, that an- 
other is, in fact, the senior prelate, and that I 
am only the late venerable Scottish Primus, 
Bishop Skinner ! 


In fact, the primus could not fail to see 
that the Bishop of Brechin had entirely 
overlapped his influence in the Church. 
He yielded so far, however, as to call a 
synod, in which Bishop Gleig succeeded 
in giving effect to his desire for uniformity, 
and in securing to the body of the clergy 
the right of making the laws of the Church, 
which the episcopal college had so long 
denied them. 
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In his own see his efforts to improve 
the clerical standard were unremitting, 
especially to secure a reading and thinking 
clergy. Many of the oldest presbyters 
were apparently men of mediocre educa- 
tion and of narrow prejudices, and, as 
such, unable to hold their own when 
brought into rivalry with English Epis- 
copalian priests. ‘Good men of decent 
manners and respectable talents” were 
the class that Bishop Gleig sought for 
ordination. One unfortunate incumbent, 
with whom the bishop had a good deal of 
trouble, was a very bad reader, and Dr. 
Gleig earnestly urged on him the propriety 
of taking lessons. “ But from whom shall 
I take lessons, sir?” asked the presbyter. 
“From anybody, sir,” was the bishop’s 
curt rejoinder. His advice to his clergy 
about reading the books which he had 
exerted himself to procure for the diocesan 
library was characterized by much liberality 
and sound sense. “I begin,” he says, 
“with telling you that there is not one of 
the volumes which you will receive that 
does not contain something that is ex- 
ceptionable, as well as much that is excel- 
lent; but every one of them is calculated 
to compel the serious and attentive reader 
to think for himself; and it is such read- 
ing only as produces this effect that is 
really valuable. Clergymen who wish to 
improve their knowledge in divinity do not 
read one or two approved works with the 
view of committing their contents to mem- 
ory, as a child commits to memory the 
contents of the Catechism. It is the busi- 
ness of those who are to be the teachers 
of others to prove all things, that they may 
hold fast that which they really know to be 
good, and not to adopt as good, and with- 
out examination, the opinions of a mere 
man, however eminent either for natural 
talents or acquired knowledge, for the 
Scriptures alone are entitled to implicit 
confidence.” 

Bishop Gleig’s accession to the primacy 
on the episcopal bench can scarcely be 
said to have strengthened his influence or 
raised his standing, for even before Primus 
Skinner’s death his voice had been the 
ruling oracle in the Church’s counsels. 
Bishop Skinner’s death, however, removed 
from the Church the last shackles of pro- 
vincialism, and in a great measure changed 
the position of Primus Gleig from a sedu- 
lous promoter of liberal reforms to a ju- 
dicious guardian of the Church’s conserv- 
ative character, lest, the brake being re- 
moved, the coach might run too fast down 
hill. It was not unnatural that so strong- 
minded an administrator as Bishop Gleig 
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should fall into the same mistake as he 
had combated against on the part of the 
last primus — the assumption of a greater 
personal responsibility in the government 
of the Church than was strictly warranted 
by his theoretical position in the Scottish 
college as “Primus inter pares.” His 
word, however, was so much law with his 
colleagues that he was perfectly safe in 
anticipating their concurrence; and his 
policy was attended with this benefit to the 
Church, that during his primacy the con- 
duct of Church affairs, especially the filling 
up of charges and dioceses, was managed 
apart from the influences of cliques and 
family parties, which had been so man- 
ifestly exercised in an earlier period. The 
long-standing jealousy between north and 
south was imperceptibly effaced under 
Bishop Gleig’s prudent management ; and 
he left the Church, which he had found 
full of local divisions and factions, a solid 
and harmonious body. The present gen- 
eration knows the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland as a flourishing and influential 
body that has surmounted all the prej- 
udices that were originally directed against 
its position, and that has attained an 
authority in Anglican Christendom far out 
of proportion to its revenues and numbers. 
If we come to closely trace the steps by 
which the Scottish Episcopal Church has 
attained this eminence, we shall find that 
most of them were taken under Bishop 
Gleig’s guidance, and that a very large 
measure of its popularity and prosperity in 
the present day is the direct fruit of his 
pre vision. 

During Dr. Gleig’s primacy the king’s 
visit to Scotland took place, and the inter- 
esting episode of the presentation of an 
address by the bishops occurred. The 
chief anxiety that troubled the college 
turned upon Bishop Jolly’s wig. This 
“ property” seems to have been an in- 
tegral part of the college of bishops; and 
though the primus and his colleagues 
doubted its effect upon the emotions of 
royalty, —_ hesitated to suggest that it 
might be altered or dispensed with. In 
1811 this wig had been described by a vis- 
itor to the bishop as “indeed something 
remarkable. It was of asnow-white color, 
and stood out behind his head in enormous 
curls of six or eight inches in depth.” It 
was a favorite object of admiration to the 
boys of Fraserburgh, to whom, when he 
heard them commenting on his “terrible 
wig,” the good bishop replied, “I’m not 
a terrible Whig, boys, but a good old 
Tory.” And so Bishop Jolly, wig and all, 
waited upon the king, who was much 








struck by his venerable appearance. An 
address composed by the primus was pre- 
sented to his Majesty; and the last link 

between the Church and its ancient alle- 
iance was now severed by its personal 
omage to the house of Hanover. 

With all his episcopal activity, Dr. Gleig 
never laid aside his early literary tastes. 
His pen was never idle; and if it was not 
employed in the affairs of his diocese in 
charges, or in papers connected with the 
interests of the Church, it was at work 
for the publishers. An edition of Stack- 
house’s “ History of the Bible,” and a work 
on theology in a series of letters froma 
bishop to his son preparing for holy orders, 
are among the most considerable works 
which he produced during his later years. 
His strong literary predilections must have 
been greatly gratified by the mark which 
his son, now the ex-chaplain-general, was 
making by his novels and historical works. 
In that son Maga takes a pride in owning 
her oldest living contributor, the last of 
that goodly band who, knit together by the 
common bond of talent and Toryism, 
twined green laurels around her still young 
brows. Mr. Gleig had left the army, after 
seeing a good deal of active service, and 
taken orders in the Church, much to his 
father’s satisfaction. His story of “ The 
Subaltern” appeared in Blackwood, as 
early as 1824-25, and showed all the signs 
of that literary talent to which the readers 
of Afaga have been so frequently indebted 
for over half a century. The old bishop 
was much aided by his son’s assistance in 
Church affairs during the last years of his 
life; and he would have had a difficulty in 
finding a more judicious adviser. 

Bishop Gleig continued to live at Stir- 
ling all his life, and never resided within 
his own diocese — a custom which, strange 
to say, was the general practice of the 
Scottish bishops down to the middle of 
the present century. ‘His house,” says 
his son, “was a very comfortable, unpre- 
tending edifice, on the outskirts of the 
town, and commanded from the windows 
in the rear one of the most beautiful views 
in Scotland — the valley of the Forth, with 
the ruins of Cambuskenneth Abbey, and 
the Ochils, Lomond, and Touch hills 
bounding it on every side. Here he lived 
a simple, earnest, useful life, respected by 
his Church, by society, and by the people 
who came in contact with him. Here also 
he dispensed with a free hand a modest 
and simple hospitality, in which all who 
obtained access to it were delighted to 
participate, for his conversational powers 
were not inferior to his literary abilities ; 
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and as a teller of stories, of which he 
seemed to possess no end, he had few 
equals.” A good many of those which 
Dean Ramsay collected and published he 
learned from Bishop Gleig ; and many more 
well deserved to be had in remembrance. 
Unfortunately, however, these things, if 
not noted down when fresh, soon pass out 
of men’s memories; but one which thor- 
oughly upset the gravity of an archiepis- 
copal dinner-table we happen to recollect. 

The bishop visited London in the spring 
of 1811, and dined, among other places, at 
Lambeth Palace with Archbishop Manners 
Sutton. The company and conversation 
were alike decorous, till the subject of 
dilapidations was broached, and the liabil- 
ity of the English clergy to build and keep 
in repair their parsonages, and of rectors 
to deal in like manner with the chancels 
of their churches, was dealt upon. One 
of the party, an English dignitary, had 
travelled in Scotland the previous summer, 
and was eloquent on the good old Scottish 
custom which devolves these burdens upon 
the heritors. He referred especially to a 
particular parish, of which we have forgot- 
ten the name, but in which, not the manse 
only, but the church also, had been entirely 
rebuilt at the expense of the laird. ‘ Oh,” 
observed Bishop Gleig, “ I know that par- 
ish well, and I will tell you how it comes 
to be so well provided with both kirk and 
manse. When I was a lad, the laird, who 
happened to be lord advocate at the time, 
was likewise the patron. He took little 
interest in either kirk or manse till the old 
minister fell sick and died, when, within an 
hour of the event, his servant, whose name 
was Hugh, opened the library door and 
told him that the schoolmaster requested 
anaudience. The schoolmaster, a ‘sticket 
stibbler,’ as most Scottish parish school- 
masters were in those days, had the repu- 
tation of being more of a wag than a 
scholar; and the lord advocate, Fimselt a 
humorist, desired the dominie to be shown 
up. The dominie entered the great man’s 
room, whom he found sitting at a writing- 
table with papers and books before him. 
‘Well, Mr. M‘Gowan, what is your busi- 
ness with me?’ ‘My lord, I just called 
to ask your lordship wad gie me the kirk.’ 
‘You, Mr. M‘Gowan! why, they tell me 
you are but a poor scholar. Can you read 
Latin?’ ‘O ay, my lord, just as well as 
your lordship can read Hebrew.’ ‘Let’s 
see,’ replied the lord advocate, opening at 
the same time a Latin grammar which hap- 
pened to be beside him; ‘read me these 
two lines and give me the English for 
them.’ The lines ran thus :— 
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En, ecce, hic, primum quartum quintumve re- 
quirunt, — 

Heu petit et quintum, velut O, hei vaque 
dativum. 


The dominie glanced them through, and 
without a moment’s hesitation gave this 
rendering: ‘En, ecce, hic, primum,— You 
see, my lord, I’m the first; guartum guin- 
tumve requirunt, — there will be four or 
five seeking it; eu petit et guintum,— 
Hugh asks five hundred marks for his 
good word ; ve/u¢ O, —like a cipher as he 
is; het vegue dativum,—but wae worth 
me if I gie itto him.’ The lord advocate 
was so tickled with the schoolmaster’s 
ready wit, that he not only gave him the 
living, but rebuilt both manse and kirk.” 
Sunday with the bishop was always a 
feast-day. He made a point of having 
four or five members of his congregation 
— poor, but gentle—to dine with him on 
that day. A half-pay lieutenant; a re- 
duced militia officer, who eked out his 
small means by giving lessons in French; 
a couple of maiden ladies who made a 
scanty living by selling tea; and others of 
the same grade. Before these he would 
pour out his stores of humor and general 
talk as freely as when Dr. Parr and Mr. 
Ricardo, the political economist, were his 
guests. He took great delight, also, in 
seeing young people happy; nor can we 
doubt that many, now grey-headed men 
and women, still look back with pleasure 
on the little unpretending dances in which 
they took part under his roof, while the 
venerable man sat and smiled upon them 
for an hour before retiring to his study, 
and leaving them to the care of his faithful 
housekeeper and step-daughter, Miss Ful- 
ton. Inthe account which his son gives 
of his last days we have beautifully por- 
trayed the closing scene of a well-spent 
life, ripe with years and honors; and a 
simple yet dignified dissolution as fitly 
closes the career of a Christian bishop. 


The reverence which the people paid to the 
old man was very touching. A large stone 
was placed on the footpath of the road which 
leads from the old Stirling Bridge to the vil- 
lage of Causeyhead. It was about half a mile, 
or perhaps a little more, from his house. He 
used to rest upon it before returning. It was 
called the Bishop’s Stone ; and if it be still in 
existence, it retains, I have no doubt, the same 
name. By-and-by strength failed him even 
for this, and for a year or so his only move- 
ment was from his bedroom to his sealy=—the 
one adjoining the other. Darkness set in 
upon him rapidly after this; and it is sad to 
look back upon, that though he knew me at 
first on my arrival, he soon began to talk to 
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me about myseif as if I had been a stranger, 
and often with the humor which seemed never 
to leave him to the last. Even then, however, 
the spirit of devotion never left him. Often 
on going into his room I found him on his 
knees, and as he was very deaf, I was obliged 
to touch him on the shoulder before he could 
be made aware that any one was near him. On 
such occasions the look which he turned upon 
me was invariably that of one lifted above the 
things of the earth. I shall never forget the 
expression —it was so holy, and yet so bright 
and cheerful. I was not with him when he 
died. The last attack of illness did its work 
very speedily ; but Miss Fulton told me that 
he slept his life away as quietly as an infant 
sleeps. 


It is characteristic of the unobtrusive 
work of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
that lives like those of Gleig and Jolly — 
lives which are capable of imparting a deep 
lesson to a world that is not overburdened 
with earnestness and sincerity — should for 
the most part be hid within its own annals. 
Lives so simple and unpretentious, so full 
of lofty feeling and humble ambitions, have 
found a congenial chronicler in Mr. 
Walker. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE GREAT UNLOADED. 


HE called himself the Reverend James 
Johnstone, M.A. There are some grounds 
for believing that his Christian name was 
James; on the other hand, there are the 
strongest grounds for doubting whether 
his surname was Johnstone. It matters 
not; he lives in my memory as “ The 
Great Unloaded.” 

My eldest brother Tom has a property 
in Scotland called Bogmore, not of great 
extent, but with very good mixed shooting. 
Personally he never cared much for shoot- 
ing; and when he took actively to politics 
a few years ago, he practically handed over 
the charge of the game to his younger 
brothers. I usually appeared at Bogmore 
in the end of July or beginning of August, 
and remained until the middle of October. 
But in 187— I spent the whole of August 
on the Continent, and the first fortnight in 
September with a friend in England, and 
so did not reach Bogmore Castle until the 
17th or 18th of September. 

I arrived in time fora late dinner. On 
entering the drawing-room I found that its 
sole occupant was a man who was stand- 
ing at one of the windows. The evening 
was dark, and I could only see that he was 
tall and bulky. He turned towards me, 
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and I bowed, and said something about just 
arriving in time for dinner. 

“Mr. Francis Douglas, I feel sure by 
the voice,” said the unknown. “ How like 
your good brother’s itis!” and he wrung 
me warmly by the hand. 

Further conversation was prevented by 
the arrival of the rest of the party, and in a 
few minutes we were in the dining-room. 
“ Mr. Johnstone,” said my brother, and the 
unknown waved a hand over his glasses, 
muttered some words inaudibly, and we all 
sat Cown. 

It was plain from the outset that dinner 
was a serious thing with Mr. Johnstone. 
He adjusted his napkin as a man who has 
a long, cold drive before him adjusts his 
rug, and at once possessing himself of the 
nearest menu, read it diligently from be- 
ginning toend. After a minute’s anxious 
reflection he raised his head, and then for 
the first time I had an opportunity of exam- 
ining his face. It was massive and well- 
shaped, and of a uniform red, with the 
exception of the brow. The eyebrows 
were shaggy, and the eyes, so far as visible 
(for he wore enormous spectacles), were 
large and brown. He was clean shaven; 
the lower part of the face was broad and 
somewhat sensual, but when he smiled his 
expression was very winning. He ap- 
peared to be between forty and fifty years 
of age. He conversed little during dinner, 
and ate almost incessantly, but with great 
discrimination. Once I saw an expres- 
sion of reproachful regret come over his 
face, like a cloud over a frosty sun, when, 
after accepting and beginning operations 
on some grouse, he perceived that there 
was also woodcock. He murmured “ Tut, 
tut!” softly, looked again at the mezz (in 
which woodcock did oft appear), and 
glanced reproachfully at my sister-in-law 
ere he resumed his grouse. 

Dinner over, on the motion of Mr. 
Johnstone, instead of joining the ladies we 
adjourned to the billiard-room, where I was 
formally introduced to him. In the course 
of conversation I mentioned that I had 
been at Trinity College, Cambridge. 

“Why, you’re a Cambridge man, John- 
stone, are you not?” said Tom. 

“ Ah ! those Trinity swells know nothing 
of poor little Corpus, I suppose.” 

I was forced to admit that I did not know 
a single man in Corpus, whereupon he be- 
gan to enlarge upon his university exploits. 
By his own account he must have been in 
the university eleven, and one of the best 
racket and tennis players of his day. He 
spoke by name of several dons, whom I 
knew, and asked if they still kept up their 
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tennis. That he could play billiards I was 
left in no doubt, as, during our conversa- 
tion, he gave me thirty in one hundred, and 
beat me easily. 

“Do you shoot, Mr. Johnstone?” I in- 
quired, to exhaust the list of his accom- 
plishments. 

“Ah! there,” he said, laying down his 
cue, “you boys have the pull of the old 
man. I love it, but I can’t do it. Never 
can get my gun off in time ; and if I could, 
there’s usually nothing init. I’m a heavy 
man, and slow at my fences; I draw my 
cartridges and forget to replace them. 
But, Douglas, I must be off, or Linton and 
John will be dragging the Tay for me.” 
And with these words he took his leave. 

“ And now, Tom,” I said, “ who is your 
friend?” 

Tom thereupon made a somewhat dis- 
jointed statement to the following effect: 
He first met Mr. Johnstone in the beginning 
of August at a table d’héte luncheon in 
the hotel of S——, a neighboring village 
which is rapidly being converted into a 
fashionable summer resort. Mr. Johnstone, 
in the course of conversation, explained 
that he was in holy orders, with a living in 
the south of England (the name of which 
was never revealed); and that following 
high academic example he had come into 
the wilds for the purpose of coaching or 
grinding one young gentleman (who sat 
next him) for his matriculation at Cam- 
bridge in the following October. He told 
Tom that this young fellow’s name was 
George Linton, and that he had a consider- 
able fortune, and was extremely well con- 
nected, so highly and irregularly, indeed, 
that he (Mr. Johnstone) dared not whisper 
the quarter. Mr. Johnstone further stated 
that he was in search of suitable lodgings 
but could find none in the overcrowded vil- 
lage. Now it so happened that at this 
time there was standing empty a cottage 
belonging to Tom called “ The Nest.” It 
had until recently been always occupied by 
a watcher; but its last occupant having 
watched the game more on his own ac- 
count than that of his master, was in 
respect thereof dismissed; and Tom, who 
was very dilatory, had not filled up his 
place. Before the end of luncheon “ The 
Nest” was let for an indefinite number of 
weeks to Mr. Johnstone and his “ beloved 
charge,” as he was pleased to call him. 
How the watcher’s place was filled the 
sequel will show. 

On cross-examination Tom admitted that 
he had seen a good deal of his tenants 
since the beginning of their lease ; that he 
had given young Linton (who did not care 
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for shooting) unlimited permission to fish 
both for salmon and trout; and that, in 
addition to frequently asking Johnstone to 
shoot, he had given him leave to roam at 
large, with or without his gun (his “ toy ” 
he called it—it was as large as a howit- 
zer), over the moor adjoining “‘ The Nest.” 
At this statement I, as head keeper in 
vacation, gave a whistle of dismay. 

“You need not be alarmed,” said Tom, 
“he can’t hit a haystack. As he said him- 
self when he asked leave, ‘ My toy is com- 
pany to me, and can’t hurt a living thing.’ 
Poor old Johnstone! you would have 
laughed if you had seen him yesterday, 
with his gun at half-cock, avd unloaded, 
hanging on to a bird till it went leisurely 
out of sight. But you can judge for 
yourself to morrow; I asked him to come 
and go out with you.” 

And come he did, and again and yet 
again; and proved himself to be first-rate 
company, but the worst of shots. He per- 
petually drew his cartridges, and forgot 
to replace them. It was this ridiculous 
habit which earned for him the title of 
“The Great Unloaded.” But he was quite 
safe; not merely owing to the frequent 
absence of cartridges, but in the man- 
agement of his gun. And so Septem- 
ber rolled away, and October came in. 
By this time Mr. Johnstone had become 
universally popular, except in one quarter 
— the Episcopalian clergyman of the place. 
This gentleman tried again and again, but 
without success, to induce Mr. Johnstone 
to take or assist him in his service. 
Mr. Johnstone said that he made it an 
invariable rule to refuse such requests, 
and that his holiday would be no holiday 
if he once gave in. 

With this exception there were no 
bounds to his popularity. The young fel- 
lows liked him because he made them 
laugh. He had been educated, I cannot 
doubt, at an English public school, and one 
of the great English universities ; and he 
had accordingly a fund of experiences to 
relate. He had a way of interlarding his 
conversation with quaint words and phrases 
that was very taking; and, but for his 
cloth, he would doubtless have been a per- 
fect mint of strange oaths. Then his 
laugh, especially at his own jokes, was 
most infectious—a rich, gurgling laugh 
expressive of deep enjoyment, and accom- 
panied by a quivering of the whole frame. 

By the ladies he was equally beloved; 
partly on account of his prowess at lawn- 
tennis, and partly (this was an instance 
of the converse of courting the child for 
the sake of the nurse) for the sake of his 
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“beloved charge,” who was currently be- 
lieved to be a nobleman in disguise or tem- 
porary disgrace. 

To Tom he had become indispensa- 
ble. He was a good talker, and, when it 
suited him, a better listener. He allowed 
Tom to hold forth to him for hours upon 
his hobby for the time — politics, agricul- 
ture, the relations of capital and labor, or 
whatever it might be; and just spoke 
enough to show that he was listening intel- 
ligently. These conversations were utter 
destruction to shooting, as not a bird with- 
in earshot would sit ; but then neither Tom 
nor his tenant cared much for shooting. 

While the return of October brings in 
pheasant-shooting, it sends undergradu- 
ates (and their coaches) back to their la- 
bors ; so, to accommodate Mr. Johnstone, 
Tom good-naturedly agreed to shoot his 
best coverts in the second week of Octo- 
ber. The autumn shooting at Bogmore is 
of a most enjoyable kind. The bags are 
not enormous, but there is a chance of 
getting all kinds of game, including black- 
game, woodcock (which breed there), and 
occasionally roe. 

On the 10th of October “The Great 
Unloaded” arrived punctually, accom- 
panied by his man John (surname un- 
known), his “toy,” and a sack of cart- 
ridges, loaded, it may be here mentioned, 
with sawdust-powder. This same saw- 
dust-powder, which was at that time on its 
probation, Mr. Johnstone preferred to the 
powder of commerce, because (as he ex- 
plained) it caused less concussion and less 
smoke, and also (as he did not explain, 
but as I now believe) because it made less 
noise. The beat before lunch was one of 
the best in the day’s work; and special 
pains were taken to post the best guns in 
the best places — and, of necessity, the 
bad shots in the worst. Mr. Johnstone, 
accordingly, was relegated to a spot of 
great natural beauty, which was usually 
unprofaned by a shot. He was not told 
this, so he went to his post blithely. To 
punish us for thus grossly deceiving a 
good man, no sooner were the beaters well 
off, than it was seen that, contrary to 
their usual custom, the inhabitants of the 
wood, both furred and feathered, were, 
with one accord, flocking to ‘“* The Great 
Unloaded’s” corner. It was necessary to 
reinforce him at once. 

“ Run, Frank,” shouted Tom — “run on 
to the gate and head them! they are 
breaking away inécores. Poor old John- 
stone is being mobbed.” Would that I 
had left him to his fate; he could have 
endured it. I at once hurried up the hill 
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to the rescue, only to find that reinforce- 
ments were neither desired nor required. 
Tom might have “ stowed” his pity ; poor 
old Johnstone was doing pretty well in his 
painful position. 

As I rapidly approached the scene of 
the reverend gentleman’s labors I heard 
the incessant report of the sawdust-cart- 
ridges; and on coming within twenty or 
twenty-five yards of the spot, a remarka- 
ble sight met my view. “ The Great 
Unloaded ” was transformed: he was 
spectacled and unloaded no longer; as he 
would have said himself, “ Spectacles wos 
out, cartridges wos in!” He stood with 
his back towards me, at one side of a ride, 
with his great eyes, unobscured by glasses, 
raking the covert opposite. The ground 
around was strewn with game. Just as I 
arrived a cock-pheasant came rocketing 
over his head; he took it as it came, 
dropped it neatly at his feet, and reloaded 
in an instant. I was about to compli- 
ment him on his success, when to my 
astonishment his man John, who had 
picked up the bird, proceeded to put it 
into an enormous inside pocket in his coat. 
His master at once objected to this, but 
not on the ground I should have ex- 
pected and hoped. “Not him, John— 
not him; how often must I remind you, 
he’s as tough as old boots. No, no; give 
Mr. Douglas his dues. Oh, the florid 
taste of the uneducated and unrefined! 
Ha! my young and artless maiden, my 
white-fleshed darling!” — and oh, shame ! 
down came a young hen-pheasant — “ this 
is sad; here to-day, in the pot to-morrow: 
pouch her, John; she’s worth ten of her 
worthy old sire.” 

And so he ran on, speaking partly to 
himself and partly to John, and killing 
everything that showed itself with rapidity 
and accuracy. No protracted aim, no 
empty barrels here. After killing a pheas- 
ant and an old blackcock right and left, he 
exclaimed, — 

“James! James!” (this is my authority 
for believing his name to be James) “ this 
is imprudent! but I must let out to-day. 
Nothing more in your line, thank you. 
Monsieur le vieux Alphonse may proceed 
to the bosom of his family.” 

The last remark was addressed to an old 
hare which had hobbled on to the ride, and 
sat up listening. At this point a cry of 
“ woodcock ” arose. If Mr. Johnstone 
was excited before, he was electrified now. 
He waited with admirable patience while 
the graceful bird wound its way through 
the tops of the young trees; but as it 
darted across the ride, he dropped it ten- 
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derly on the turf. The sawdust seemed 
scarcely to whisper as it slew the delicate 
morsel. John stepped forward to pick it 
up. “John! John! leave that bird alone ; 
lay not your sacrilegious hand upon it.” 

He then advanced, picked it up, stroked 
its feathers admiringly, and (oh, wonder !) 
carefully deposited it in one of his pock- 
ets, apostrophizing it thus, as he did so: 
“You feathered joy, you condensed plea- 
sures of the table, so succulent yet so 
portable, so young yet so thoughtful, flying 
from the rash ignorance of youth to the 
experienced palate of age!” 

Cries of “ woodcock ” again. 

* Oh, James, this is too — too much!” 

Down came the bird; and it was picked 
up, stroked, patted, apostrophized, and 
pouched in the same way as its deceased 
relative. Mr. Johnstone then extended 
the fingers of his left hand, and thereon 
with the forefinger of his right hand im- 
pressively counted four. I now believe 
that the true meaning of this operation 
was that the reverend rascal had that da 
shot and pocketed four woodcock. Sud- 
denly there came a wild cry of “roe to the 
left ;” Johnstone with the rapidity of light- 
ning changed his cartridges and tore off in 
that direction. 

I stood speechless with astonishment; 
by degrees my bewilderment yielded to 
indignation, and that again, as I took in 
the true meaning of the scene, to a feeling 
of intense amusement. Neither Johnstone 
nor John had observed me—they were 
too much occupied —so I cautiously with- 
drew and returned to my old post. The 
beat was soon over, and lunch appeared, 
and with it Mr. Johnstone, spectacled once 
more and radiant from exertion and tri- 
umph. He had slain the roe; the news 
did not now much surprise me. 

“ A game-bag for Mr. Johnstone,” cried 
Tom; and Johnstone lowered himself on 
to it with a restful sigh, taking care, I 
observed, not to sit down on the pockets 
which contained his spoil. 

“ Well, how did the ‘toy’ work to-day, 
your reverence? There were not many 
pauses in its discourse,” said Tom. 

“T blush,” said Mr. Johnstone, “from 
the novelty of the situation ; a few thought- 
less birds and beasts have positively come 
against my gun and hurt themselves.” 

“ Did you see any woodcock ?” 

“You make me blush again, Douglas, 
but from another cause; I admit with 
shame that I not only saw but fired at 
four.” 

This was indeed playing with fire; but 
I think that, notwithstanding his reckless 
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effrontery, I should have spared him, had 
he not gratuitously attacked me at random 
upon a sore subject. 

“By the way, Master Frank,” (how fa- 
miliar he had become!) “were you the 
inhuman monster who shot off an old 
cock’s tail? He wobbled past me, and he 
looked so miserable without his rudder, 
that I put him out of pain.” 

Now I Aad had a snap shot at a cock- 
pheasant, and I Aad shot off his tail; but 
I hoped to escape exposure, and this was 
too much for my temper. 

“It’s a pity you killed him,” I said; 
“he’s not worth picking up —he’s as 
tough as old boots.” 

At the moment I used these suggestive 
words, Mr. Johnstone’s mouth was full of 
something good. He looked reflectively 
at me, and swallowed his morsel very 
deliberately before he replied. 

“Well, that is the strangest reason for 
not shooting a bird I ever heard; how far 
does your prejudice extend, Frank?” 

“TI draw the line at woodcock.” 

“At woodcock, you young sybarite! 
why, I don’t believe you know what trail 
is.” 

“As I was saying, Mr. Johnstone, I 
draw the line at woodcock. They are 
such feathered joys, so succulent yet so 
portable ——” 

Mr. Johnstone here dropped his plate 
and started to his feet. What had hap- 
pened? Mr. Johnstone had, he said, been 
sitting unawares on an ant’s nest. He 
shook himself, flicked himself, and mopped 
himself all over; and then, shifting his 

ame-bag nearer Tom, plunged into a polit- 
ical discussion which lasted until lunch 
was over. His were “ fast colors,” and as 
he could not blush, so was he incapable of 
turning white or green. He showed no 
further signs of agitation or discomfiture. 

No sooner had I allowed the unmistak- 
able word “succulent ” to escape me than 
I repented; 1 had (as I still have) a sneak- 
ing liking for “ The Great Unloaded,” and 
from that moment I determined to screen 
him if I could. Nothing worth recording 
occurred during the afternoon; and as the 
last beat finished near “The Nest,” we 
bade Mr. Johnstone good night there. A 
long good night, as I have not seen him 
since. 

I was not much surprised when, next 
morning, Tom received a note from “ The 
Nest” to the following effect : — 


My Dear DovuGLas,— By the time 
this reaches you I shall be in Edinburgh 
on my way south, That disobliging ass 
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Vickers has telegraphed to say that he 
cannot take my duty next Sunday. So 
“ cedant arma toge,” down with the gun, 
on with the surplice. My affections re- 
main with you and your birds and bunnies. 
With many thanks for a most enjoyable 
summer from my beloved charge and my- 
self, I remain yours faithfully, 
JAMES JOHNSTONE. 


P.S. — Remember me #ind/y to Frank. 


He was much lamented by the whole 
party, including myself; and his sudden 
departure cast a gloom over the day’s 
sport, although perhaps more of the game 
shot was Picked up than on the day before. 

I frequently found myself during and 
since that day trying to form a dispassion- 
ate estimate of this great man’s character. 
I firmly rejected the idea that he had acted 
from any criminal motive. Indeed it would 
not have been easy to frame a charge 
against him. He was neither trespasser 
nor poacher; he had Tom’s express per- 
mission to walk over his ground and shoot 
his game if he could. And as to his ap- 
propriation of the game when shot — why, 
from a legal point of view, the birds were, 
strictly speaking, his by right of capture, 
not Tom’s. Turning then with relief from 
the at first sight criminal aspect of the 
case, what remained? I could not dis- 
guise from myself that there was a pretty 
perceptible dash of moral obliquity in the 
conduct of “The Great Unloaded.” He 
had beyond doubt pretended that he could 
not shoot, while he could shoot like a 
Walsingham. What was the motive for 
this duplicity? At one time I was afraid 
I should have to answer this question in a 
way very discreditable to my reverend 
friend. In the course of a cautious inves- 
tigation which I instituted, I ascertained 
from the station-master at S—— that pack- 
ages labelled “ perishable ” were frequently 
despatched southwards by Mr. Johnstone 
during his tenancy of “The Nest.” Mr. 
Johnstone had been good enough to ex- 
plain that these mysterious consignments 
were Scotch delicacies for the consump- 
tion of his aged mother. There was no 
further evidence of their contents; and of 
this at least I felt sure, that if they did 
contain game, no “ feathered joys” found 
their way into the London market or into 
the mouth of the dowager Mrs. Johnstone. 
And this leads me to the only conclusion 
for which there seems to be some solid 
foundation, — namely, that even if profit 
formed a factor in Mr. Johnstone’s little 
game, his leading motive was to provide 
constant material for the pleasures of the 








table in which his soul delighted. And 
was he to be severely condemned for this? 
Suppose, reader, that you shot a woodcock 
unobserved ; what would you do? Tell 
about it, no doubt, and to every one you 
saw. Moved thereto by honesty un- 
adorned? Has not vanity a little to do 
with it? To test the matter, say, did you 
ever shoot one, and allow it to be supposed 
for one moment that any one else shot it? 
Probably not. It comes, then, to this — 
which is the meaner vice, vanity or greed? 
But perhaps I am rather a partial advo- 
cate ; or perhaps, after all, the fault lay in 
the woodcock being so portable. 

In the course of my investigation I made 
a few inquiries in other quarters concern- 
ing “ The Great Unloaded’s ” mode of life 
during his tenancy of “The Nest;” but 
little transpired that did not redound to his 
credit. His rent and his tradesmen’s bills 
were paid in fullthrough a local solicitor. 
It may be mentioned parenthetically that 
while his grocer’s bill for sauces and con- 
diments was considerable and constant, 
his butcher’s bill was small and intermit- 
tent, especially from and after the 12th of 
August. I tried to draw his late cook, a 
remarkably shrewd old Scotch woman; 
but her deafness when I trenched on deli- 
cate ground was that of the nether mill- 
stone. I honor her for her loyalty, and I 
only trust that she was not under the spell 
of a more tender passion. She and her 
master had been thrown much together, as 
he spent a large portion of each day in the 
kitchen ; and to see much of Mr. John- 
stone was to love him. Fortunately love 
and admiration of a worthy object bring 
their reward with them. So great was Mr. 
Johnstone’s fame as a good liver, that 
Kitty M‘Isaac has ever since commanded 
her own price as a cook. 

But was he the Reverend James John- 
stone, M.A., of Corpus College, Cam- 
bridge? Surely this admitted of easy 
ascertainment. Well, I have not examined 
the books of Corpus or the clergy list, and 
I cannot tell. But if that name is to be 
found therein, I think I can safely say to 
its lawful owner, non de te fabula nar- 
ratur. 





From The Spectator. 
THE POSITIVIST STRIKE FOR A LITURGY. 


WE have referred to the rent in the 
minute Church of the Positivists, — the 
crack in the rather thin eggshell of the 
Religion of Humanity. There has been a 
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partial estrangement between those who 
think, with M. Laffitte, that the scientific 
side of Positivism, or what calls itself by 
that name, should take precedence of the 
moral and religious side, and those who 
think, with Mr. Congreve, that the emo- 
tional culture of the Positivist Church 
should take precedence of its scientific 
culture. In a sermon “delivered at the 
Positivist School, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, W.C., on the Festival of 
Humanity, 1st Moses, 91 (January 1, 
1879)” * Mr. Congreve explains, with his 
usual perfect equanimity, that the differ- 
ences of opinion developed among the 
handful of the Positivists have turned out 
less serious than at one time he had been 
led to fear. Had Auguste Comte lived, 
he says, “ to teach us what a pontiff should 
be, we might have escaped most of our 
present embarrassments. But left to our- 
selves, with a many-sided doctrine, and 
one whose greatest development was, by 
the necessity of the case, most perfect in 
the direction to which its author assigned 
the secondary, subordinate place, — a doc- 
trine, therefore, not complete and rounded 
off to his wish in all its parts, but over- 
weighted in its intellectual, as compared 
with the practical and religious constit- 
uent, — it was hardly to be hoped that we 
should escape a divergence such as the 
present, which turns ultimately on the 
relative immediate importance of these 
two distinct yet, in our system, inseparable 
constituents.” But Mr. Congreve, though 
deeply regretting the divergence, is rather 
relieved than otherwise at the form it has 
taken. The split has come, and there has, 
nevertheless, been no backsliding. The 
Positivists who hold to the more scientific 
school have not deserted Positivism. The 
Positivists who join with Mr. Congreve in 
a demand for the development of the Pos- 
itivist worship have been wholly faithful to 
their master. There have been heart- 
burnings, but none that Positivists, from 
their higher standpoint, cannot regard as 
temporary, — nay, as tending, perhaps, to 
a fuller development of Positivist energy 
than could have been sécured without the 
schism. It appears that the schism origi- 
nated with Mr. Congreve and those who 
think, with him, that Auguste Comte’s 
religious principles were not adequately 
embodied in the habits of the Positivist 
communion prior to this schism: “ Pain- 
ful as the responsibility was of changing 
the pre-existent order, it seemed to me, as 
to others, that it was a duty from which 


* Published by C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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THE POSITIVIST STRIKE FOR A LITURGY. 


we might not shrink; that the taking it 
upon ourselves was the indispensable con- 
dition of a right presentment of the relig- 
ion of humanity as the one paramount 
consideration ; that a bolder, fuller, more 
direct assertion of the religious aspect of 
our doctrine was the essential want ; lastly, 
that the worship, in some form or other, 
must precede the teaching in a more 
marked degree than it had hitherto done. 
The extreme slowness of our progress we 
thought due, and the words of our common 
master warrant our so thinking, to our 
own imperfect appreciation of, and insist- 
tence upon, this truth, more than to any 
external obstacle. We did not feel war- 
ranted by our experience, much less by 
the course of the discussion when the 
issue was once raised, in looking for any 
decided change in regard to this defect on 
the part of the then direction, The only 
alternative then was, either to acquiesce 
in that which we thought so imperfect, or, 
by a new combination, to attain complete 
freedom for working out our own concep- 
tion of the true method to be pursued.” 
And so the schism came. A certain num- 
ber of French and a certain number of 
English Positivists — Protestant Positiv- 
ists we may call them — joined init. They 
“adhered strictly to that most important 
rinciple of avoiding all merely national 
ormations.” And Mr. Congreve and his 
friends are still “in full communion with 
the only other constituent of the West 
which furnishes religious disciples.” We 
conclude, therefore, that the liturgical form 
which is prefixed to Mr. Congreve’s dis- 
course has been sanctioned, if not in detail, 
at least in principle, by the religious sec- 
tion of the French Positivists. On the Ist 
Moses, 91 were introduced, for, the first 
time, into the services of the Positivist 
Church “the short sentences which pre- 
cede the sermon ;” and “ other additions,” 
it is added, “ will come in due time.” Mr. 
Congreve declares of this new liturgy that 
its form “is due to the thoughtful co-ope- 
ration of two members,” and “with allow- 
ance for the accidental failure of the 
portrait” (whether of Humanity, or of 
Auguste Comte, or of Moses, whose month 
it was, it is left to outsiders to conjecture), 
‘Sis, I think, very successful.” The short 
sentences referred to, which are the chief 
results as yet of this portentous schism 
among a score or two of French and En- 
glish Positivists, are, we suppose, those 
which immediately succeed the following 
invocation to Humanity :— 
Holy and Glorious Humanity, on this thy 
High Day at the beginning of a new year, we 
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are met in praise, in prayer, in thanksgiving, 
to celebrate thy coming, in the fulness of time, 
for the visible perfecting of thy as yet unseen 
work, 

Priest. — We bow before thee in thankful- 


ness ; 

People. — As children of thy Past. 

Priest. — We adore thee in hope ; 

People. — As thy ministers and stewards for 
the Future. 

Priest.— We would commune with thee 
humbly in prayer ; 

People. — As thy servants in the Present. 

All, — May our worship, as our lives, grow 
more and more worthy of thy 
great name. 


Such are the truly magnificent first- 
fruits of the great religious schism, — in- 
volving perhaps a score of persons in 
England and it may be more still in France. 
Our readers must not imagine that there 
is in those who composed this form of lit- 
urgy an —_— of the feeling of mockery, 
—we should rather describe it as blas- 
phemy if we thought it mockery at all, — 
which such parodies of Christian worship 
naturally suggest to men who have not 
followed out the quaint history of Positiv- 
ism. These services and prayers, — there 
are other prayers, which, as they repre- 
sent, we suppose, feelings among the Posi- 
tivists as much akin to what we call devo- 
tion as those who ignore all existences 
higher than man’s can entertain, we would 
rather not print, — are really and sincerely 
the expression of the highest Positivist 
piety. They are not parodies of Christian 
feelings. They are what Positivists main- 
tain to be the legitimate residue of such 
feelings after the superstitions of theology 
have been purged away. The schism has 
evidently been a genuine strike for more 
and more earnest worship. These feeble 
little quavers of apostrophe to humanity, — 
as they seem to those who worship God 
in Christ, — are the expression of a genu- 
ine want, a sincere craving for more heat 
on the part of those who are weary of mere 
light. One part of the service of the new 
schismatic Positivist Church is devoted to 
the reading of Thomas 4 Kempis, but it is 
read with the changes described in the 
following grotesque explanatory note of 
Mr. Congreve’s : — 


We read the “Imitation of Christ,” by 
Thomas 4 Kempis, so strongly recommended 
by our founder as the most universally received 
manual of devotion and of a holy life; but it 
may be wise here, in order to avoid ambiguity 
or any doubt as to our use of it, to say that in 
using it we substitute Humanity for God; the 
social type for the personal type of Jesus ; our 
own inward growth in goodness for outward 
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reward; the innate benevolent instincts for 
grace ; our selfish instincts for nature. 


Thomas a Kempis, thus translated into 
the Agnostic dialect, must read as unlike 
the “/mitatio Christi” as does the lan- 
guage of the benediction with which the 
Positivist liturgy closes, namely, — “ The 
Faith of Humanity, the Hope of Hu- 
manity, the Love of Humanity, bring you 
comfort, and teach you sympathy, give 
you peace in yourselves, and peace with 
others, now and forever. Amen.” Yet to 
those who realize, as careful readers of 
Mr. Congreve’s discourse must do, that all 
this is not “ making believe very much,” 
but a grave self-assertion of the legitimate 
authority of devout feeling against some of 
the very few who had hitherto been his 
chief friends and supporters, there is some- 
thing extremely pathetic as well as quaint 
in all this unreal and almost absurd rifa- 
cimento of the language of Christian adora- 
tion. No wonder that Humanity is ad- 
dressed in one of the prayers as about to 
take to herself her “great power and 
reign,” by inducing “all the members of 
the human family, now so torn by discord,” 
to place themselves, “ by the power of the 
unity of thy Past,” “under thy guidance, 
the living under the government of the 
dead.” \t is indeed the government of the 
dead, and the government of the dead 
only, as it seems to us, which could recon- 
cile living men, who reject as superstitious 
all the doctrines of theology, first to dis- 
charge all the old meaning from the phrase- 
ology of worship, and then to cling to the 
form .when the life is gone and make a 
solemn and painful duty of separating from 
those who agree heartily with them in 
creed, rather than fail in observances sug- 
esting nothing but ghosts of repudiated 
aiths, —rather than neglect to sprinkle 
ceremoniously every one of the sacrifices 
of life with a salt which has lost its savor, 
and seems, no doubt, even to their own 
more rationally-minded brethren, hence- 
forth fit for nothing but to be cast out and 
trodden under the feet of men. Why need 
we wonder at Ritualism, in a day when 
Agnosticism itself is ritualistic? when it 
prefers to perform its worship in the pres- 
ence of a portrait of (we suppose) one of 
Humanity’s saints,when it composes litur- 
gies to Humanity wherein priest and peo- 
ple unite in ascribing to that dim abstrac- 
tion of their fancy, a fictitious existence and 
an imaginary Messianic glory. “We 
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acknowledge,” says Mr. Congreve, “the 
sway of the dead.” Nay, he not only ac- 
knowledges it, he hugs it, even after he has 
emancipated himself from the belief of the 
dead. He loves the echo of words of 
which the meaning for him has exhaled, 
and indulges himself in invocations to 
powers which he ostentatiously proclaims 
deaf and insensible. Nay, he goes so far 
even as to foster a barren passion of grati- 
tude to space itself. “ We gratefully com- 
memorate also,” he says in his discourse, 
“the services of our common mother, the 
earth, the planet which is our home, and 
with her the orbs which form the solar 
system, our world. We may not separate 
from this last commemoration that of the 
milieu in which we place that system, the 
Space which has ever been of great service 
to man, and is destined to be of greater by 
his wise use, as it becomes the recognized 
seat of abstraction, the seat of the higher 
laws which collectively constitute the des- 
tiny of man, and is introduced as such in all 
our intellectual and moral training.” How 
“Space” is to become “the recognized 
seat of abstraction” is not explained ; in- 
deed, we should have thought Space as 
much, or as little, entitled to our gratitude, 
if it failed to become “ the seat A abstrac- 
tion,” whatever such failure may mean, as 
if it succeeded in that ambitious enter- 
prise. But however pallid these ghosts of 
the spiritual world which haunt the devo- 
tions of the pious (as distinguished from 
the scientific) Positivists may be, there is 
to us something very touching in this ex- 
traordinary craving for the restoration of 
the outside of worship, when the inside is 
utterly gone. It is difficult to believe that 
men who talk of “Space” in almost the 
same earnest and devout language in which 
we talk of God, are really feeding their 
souls with anything but wind; but even if 
they are but feeding them with wind, there 
is a pathos in this passionate conviction of 
theirs that they have a soul to feed, and 
that they must address flattering words to 
it, if they cannot address any meaning. 
We think we can tell them how this pro- 
pitiation of Humanity and Space will end. 
It will end either in blank ennui, or in rece 
ognizing once more that under what they 
had deemed empty shadows, is the fulness 
of one who, being in the form of God and 
filling all space, made himself of no repu- 
tation, in order to touch even the thinnest 
fancies of our otherwise poor and pale hu- 
manity with his infinite life and love. 























A FIRE AT HONG KONG, 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
A FIRE AT HONG KONG. 


THE following account of the terrible 
fire which lately ravaged Hong Kong will 
be found interesting: “ We certainly have 
had an exciting year: first the fearful 
rains-torm in May, then about a month 
since an earthquake, and now the worst 
fire ever known in Hong Kong. I, with 
some of our guests, went to the top of the 
house, where a gigantic column of flame 
and smoke rose before us. We soon saw 
that many houses were blazing. My 
guests left me, and I remained on the roof, 
seeing the circle of hills on which the city 
is built become more ghastly brilliant every 
minute. The shouts, cries, yells, and 
crash of the falling roofs became louder 
and louder; the harbor was so lighted up 
that I could see the boats putting off from 
the men-of-war. At last, at half past three, 
I heard the first explosion (they were be- 
ginning to blow up henson; and so, quit- 
ting the house, I went through streets 
which by nine were blazing ruins, and soon 
met homeless crowds carrying their little 
household goods; while the streets were 
as light as day, and shaking every now 
and then as the engineers blew up house 
after house. X. and the doctor returned 
at nearly six with a fearful tale. Noone 
would take the responsibility of blowing 
up the lines of Chinese houses; and so 
most valuable time was lost, till on the 
appearance of the governor the order was 
promptly given. Then the appalling work 
commenced. We had barely returned for 
a brief rest when some coolies rushed into 
our garden, carrying furniture, and in- 
formed us that the chief magistrate’s house 
had caught fire. This was awful news. 
If the magistracy had gone the gaol and 
the civil hospital must go. I roused up 
X., when in rushed a coolie to say the 
Roman Catholic cathedral was on fire. 
dressed himself in an instant, leaving me 
to follow with coolies carrying baskets of 
sandwiches and brandy and soda-water. I 
trust never to see suchasightagain. The 
long road shaded with trees leading from 
our part of the town to the populous part 
was alive with Chinese carrying their 
goods, women huddled together over beds, 
baskets, boxes, stools, clothes, crockery — 
anything and everything in the way of per- 
sonal goods. Small-footed women tottered 
along, held up by their children; while 
others bore some good bit of bronze or 
some family treasure. Several sewing- 
machines lay on the road, and I met a su- 
perb American piano carried along. Sick 
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people borne past in blankets told us that 
the hospital was on fire. Still we made 
our way to the front, through the smoke, 
up a street of small houses, mostly those 
of small Parsee merchants, who were hud- 
dling out bales of cotton, silks, embroid- 
eries, framed pictures, etc.; while so great 
was the mass of broken looking-glasses 
that walking became difficult. At last we 
reached the cordon of soldiers; and be- 
yond it a blazing mass was all that remained 
of the civil hospital and eight other large 
houses. The governor oad general stood 
there; and the governor said to me, ‘I 
had to blow it up to save the gaol;’ and 
then he whispered, ‘God knows what we 
may have to do: there are nearly one thou- 
sand prisoners.’ Now came the shrill 
blast of the bugle, ‘Stand back all.’ Out 
came from the smoke the engineer officers, 
having just laid the charges to blow up the 
rear of the hospital, which adjoined the 
gaol yard. Another explosion of bricks, 
blazing bits of rafter, a shower of sparks 
and blinding smoke, and a gorgeous cloud 
of colored flame showed the drugs stored 
in the hospital were alight. Then camea 
commotion which I did not understand. 
Soldiers marched up, fresh cries were 
raised ; and a stranger coming up said, 
‘You had better stand up the rise of the 
hill, for they are about to bring out the 
prisoners.’ It was like the riot scene in 
‘Barnaby Rudge.’ I could hear the or- 
der, ‘Fix bayonets;’ and then down 
through the crowd and dust tramped the 
soldiers, with about one hundred wretched 
handcuffed creatures in their midst. When 
X. and I returned we followed the gov- 
ernor through the back entrance into the 
gaol, passing through the central police 
station, where the inspectors who are mar- 
ried men have large quarters. Here En- 
glish furniture, books, ornaments, dresses 
lay about drenched with water. The gov- 


X. | ernor of the gaol told me that the gaol was 


saved by the blowing up of the civil hos- 
pital, but that the danger then was from 
the police-station stables. Very soon they 
were gallantly broken open, principally by 
sailors, and huge piles of hay handed ‘hed 
man to man and thrown down the steep 
streets; and last night many homeless 
Chinese were cuddled under the hay. 
Now the block of buildings in front of the 
Oriental Bank was to be blown up. I 
hastened thither, through a never-ending 
scene of distress, to find the bank hung 
over with the handsome carpets soaked 
with water. Within doors papers were 
being packed in safes, bank-notes in fire- 
proof boxes, and so sent down to the har- 
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bor escorted by soldiers and placed in 
steam launches. I watched the blowing 
up of Ross’s tailoring establishment, a fine 
block of buildings. Several fifty-pound 
charges of powder were laid, the bugle 
sounded again, and Ross’s ceased to exist. 
This, however, saved our end of the town. 
Words cannot tell the scene in > 
road, one of the sights of the city, for here 
are (or rather were) the curiosity and bird 
shops. The place was deeply littered with 
broken glass and shattered vases, burning 
silks and gauzes, smashed ivories, lovely 
lacquer cabinets in fragments. I tumbled 
over a lot of hares, ducks, geese, pheas- 
ants, etc., the whole of a poulterer’s stock. 
The fire brigade, mostly volunteers, were 
still working, looking thoroughly exhaust- 
ed. Before one shopan Irish lad declared 
he could not let the birds be burned alive ; 
and, though he was warned that a fifty- 
pound charge was in the house, he dashed 
in, broke open dozens of cages with his 
axe, and a flock of little canaries was all 
over Queen’s-road in less than five min- 
utes. By six o’clock in the evening all 
was over, smouldering ruins and falling 
walls only left.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHARLES LAMB. 


THE following new and characteristic 
anecdotes of Charles Lamb are well worth 
preservation. They formed a part of the 
ample recollections of the late Mr. John 
Chambers of Lee, Kent. 

Mr. Chambers was for many years a col- 
league at the East India House of Charles 
Lamb, of whom he had a keen apprecia- 
tion and warm admiration. He himself is 
referred to in the essay by Elia on “ The 
Superannuated Man” under the letters 
Ch——, as “dry, sarcastic, and friendly,” 
and in these words Lamb accurately de- 
fines his character. They probably worked 
together in the same room, or —in India- 
house language — “compound,” a term 
which Lamb once explained to mean “a 
collection of simples.” Chambers was the 

oungest son of the vicar of Radway, near 
Edgehill, to whom Lamb alludes in his 
letter given at page 307, vol. ii. first edi- 
tion of Talfourd’s “Letters of Charles 
Lamb ” (Moxon, 1837). He was a bach- 
elor, simple, methodical, and punctual in 
his habits, genial, shrewd, and generous, 
and of strong common sense. He lived, 
after his retirement from active duty in the 
East India Company’s civil service, at a 
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snug cottage on the Eltham Road, near 
London, “ with garden, paddock and coach- 
house adjoining,” and delighted to gatfier 
round him a small circle of intimate friends, 
to whom, over a glass of “old port,” he 
would relate, as he did with a peculiar in- 
describable dry humor, his experiences of 
men and things, and especially his remi- 
niscences of the East India Company and 
of Charles Lamb. He always spoke of 
Lamb as an excellent man of business, 
discharging the duties of his post with ac- 
curacy, diligence, and punctuality. Cham- 
bers died on the 3rd September, 1862, aged 
seventy-three. It is a matter of regret 
that of all the stories he related of Lamb 
these alone are now remembered, and for 
the first time written down by their hearer. 
The circumstances under which they were 
told, the humor of Mr. Chambers, and the 
running commentary with which he always 
accompanied any allusion to Lamb are 
wanting to lend them the interest, vivid- 
ness, and charm of their actual narration. 


1. Lamb, at the solicitation of a city 
acquaintance, was induced to go to a pub- 
lic dinner, but stipulated that the latter was 
to see him safely home. When the ban- 
quet was over, Lamb reminded his friend 
of their agreement. “ But where do you 
live?” asked the latter. “That’s your 
affair,” said Lamb, “ you undertook to see 
me home, and I hold you to the bargain.” 
His friend, not liking to leave Lamb to 
find his way alone, had no choice but to 
take a hackney coach, drive to Islington 
where he had a vague notion that Lamb 
resided, and trust to inquiry to discover 
his house. This he accomplished, but 
only after some hours had been thus spent, 
during which Lamb dryly and persistently 
refused to give the slightest clue or infor- 
mation in aid of his companion. 

2. Lamb was one of the most punctual 
of men, although he never carried a watch. 
A friend observing the absence of this 
usual adjunct of a business man’s attire, 
presented him with a new gold watch 
which he accepted and carried for one day 
only. A colleague asked Lamb what had 
become of it. “ Pawned,” was the reply. 
He had actually pawned the watch, finding 
it a useless encumbrance. 

3. On one occasion Lamb arrived at the 
office at the usual hour, but omitted to sign 
the attendance-book. About midday he 
suddenly paused in his work and slapping 
his forehead as though illuminated by re- 
turning recollection, exclaimed loudly: 
“Lamb! Lamb! I have it;” and rushing 
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to the attendance-book interpolated his 
name. 

4. On another occasion Lamb was ob- 
served to enter the office hastily and in an 
excited manner, assumed no doubt for the 
occasion, and to leave by an opposite door. 
He appeared no more that day. He stated 
the next morning, in explanation, that as 
he was passing through Leadenhall Mar- 
ket on his way to the office he accidentally 
trod on a butcher’s heel. “I apologized,” 
said Lamb, “to the butcher, but the latter 
retorted: ‘Yes, but your excuses won’t 
cure my broken heel, and me,’ said 
he, seizing his knife, ‘I'll have it out of 

you.’” Lamb fled from the butcher and 
in dread of his pursuit dared not remain 
for the rest of the day at the India House. 
This story was accepted as a humorous 
excuse for taking a holiday without leave. 

5. An unpopular head of a department 
came to Lamb one day and inquired, 
“ Pray, Mr. Lamb, what are you about?” 
.“ Forty, next birthday,” said Lamb. “I 
don’t like your answer,” said his chief. 
“Nor I your question,” was Lamb’s reply. 

ALGERNON BLACK. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FRENCH FLAG. 
Paris, March 11. 

A COUPLE of months ago orders for 
French colors were given — one hundred 
and fifty-nine flags and one hundred and 
nineteen standards for the active army, and 
one hundred and forty-five flags for the 
territorial army; for since the Franco- 
German war the troops have only had 
temporary colors made of ordinary bunting 
instead of silk. The red, white, and blue 
will naturally remain, but the staff will 
be surmounted by a lance-head, a laurel 
wreath, and the letters R. F., standing for 
République Frangaise;” and the device 
will be “Country and Honor.” The tri- 
color has the advantage of being the 
emblem of the Orleanists, Imperialists, 
and Republicans ; but the Orleanist staff 
was surmounted by a cock, and that of the 
empire by an eagle, and the devices have 
also varied. The device adopted in the 
days of the First Revolution was, “ Disci- 
pline and Obedience to the Law;” under 
Louis Philippe it was “ Liberty and Public 
Order;” and under the empire, as now, 
“Country and Honor.” It appears that 
the new colors are to be handed to the 
troops on the eighth of June, which, being 
Trinity Sunday, is a great holiday here ; 
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and the République Francaise proposes 
that upon this occasion the officers of the 
army should take the oath of fidelity to 
the Republic. It is therefore probable 
that we shall witness here next June a 
ceremony like that of the Federation held 
on the Champ de Mars on the first anni- 
versary of the fall of the Bastille, when 
Louis XVI. accepted the tricolor on the 
altar of the country, Monsignor de Talley- 
rand, Bishop of Autun, officiating. On 
the same Champ de Mars, fifteen years 
afterwards — December 5, 1805 — there 
was a grand distribution of eagles by Na- 
poleon. 

The question of the flag has on several 
occasions been a serious one. Not to go 
back to the cowl of St. Martin in the fifth 
nor to the oriflamme of the seventh cen- 
tury, I may remind you that in the days of 
Louis XIV. the marshals who held high 
command, like those of the army corps 
to-day, had for theiremblem the white flag. 
The king, jealous of the power of these 
officers, deprived them of their emblem, 
and adopted it himself. Hence the white 
flag became definitively the standard of 
the monarchy. After the First Empire 
the white flag was naturally restored, but 
it was never popular; and so great was the 
irritation of the court when Béranger pub- 
lished his “Vieux Drapeau” that the 
songster was prosecuted and sent to prison 
for nine months. In the following lines 
he had ventured to foretell the reappear- 
ance of the tricolor: — 


Leipsic hath seen our eagles fall, 

Drunk with renown, worn out with glory ; 
But with the emblem of old Gaul 
Crowning our standards, we'll recall 

The brightest days of Valmy’s story. 


And Béranger had hardly regained his 
freedom when Charles X. was driven from 
Paris, and the tricolor was once more 
unfurled “with the emblem of old Gaul,” 
or the cock, to crown it. The short 
and spirited proclamation drawn up by 
M. Thiers on behalf of Louis Philippe, 
and placarded through Paris, ran thus: 
“Charles X. cannot return to Paris; he 
has caused the blood of the people to flow. 
The Republic would expose us to fearful 
divisions, and would get us into trouble 
with Europe. The Duke of Orleans is a 
prince devoted to the cause of the Revo- 
lution. The Duke of Orleans never fought 
against us. The Duke of Orleans was at 
Jemmapes. The Duke of Orleans carried 
the tricolor under fire; the Duke of Or- 
leans can alone carry it again; we will 
have no one else. The Duke of Orleans 











has accepted the Charter. It is for the 
French people to offer him the crown.” 
In 1848 the flag question gave rise to a 
very animated debate in the Republican 
Chamber, in consequence of the adoption 
of the red flag having been proposed. In 
the end it was determined to stick to the 
tricolor, but to change the device to “ Lib- 
erty, Fraternity, and Equality.” Under 
the Second Empire the eagles naturally 
returned; and it may be remembered that 
nothing told more against Marshal Bazaine 
on his trial than the fact of his not having 
destroyed his colors before capitulating at 
Metz. In 1873 the flag question once 
more assumed great importance; and it is 
probable that Henri V. might now be sit- 
ting on the throne of France had he not 
insisted on the restoration of the white 
flag. It is curious to remark that during 
the time the tricolor was absent from 
France — that is to say, from 1815 to 1830 
— it floated in India, where it was adopted 
by the king of Lahore, Runjeet Singh, 
whose troops were being organized by 
General Allard. A great many illustrious 
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generals have written in high-flowing terms 
of the flag, which, according to Marshal 
Saxe, was more than an emblem — was a 
religion. Napoleon declared that where 
the flag was France was; but in a cele- 
brated order of the day he wrote: “On the 
principle that the flag is France, soldiers 
get married by the corporal; this scandal 
must be put a stop to.” i may adda word 
with regard to the captured flags which 
used to be hung in the Cathedral, and 
hung so thickly by some commanders that 
Marshal Luxemburg was nicknamed the 
upholsterer of Notre Dame. The trophies 
were afterwards removed to the Invalides, 
where they were all burned by Marshal 
Serrurier in 1814, lest they should fall into 
the hands of the Allies. In 1851, at the 
funeral of Marshal Sebastiani, two hun- 
dred and thirty-four more flags were ac- 
cidentally burned. Among the trophies 
which were rescued on that occasion was 
a union-jack, captured on board an English 
brig in 1813; eight pashas’ tails, taken in 
Egypt by General Bonaparte; and a few 
other interesting relics. 





Lorp AvucGustus Lortus has recently for- 
warded to the Foreign Office, from St. Peters- 
burg, a translation of a Russian letter from 
Cabul, descriptive of the journey of General 
Stoletoff’s mission from Samarcand, which 
supplies some notes of interest respecting the 
country traversed. The road selected for 
reaching the Oxus was through Huzar, Shira- 
bad, and Chushkogosar, which was traversed 
in five days. On this route the mission passed 
through the famous defile known in ancient 
times under the name of the “Iron Gates,” 
and now called Burghasse Khana. The mis- 
sion crossed the Oxus in very primitive boats, 
and marching by night, passed over a sandy 
arid steppe, and next morning reached Kur- 
shiak settlement, situated in a cultivated coun- 
try. They made three stages before reaching 
Mizar and Sheriff, where great crowds thronged 
the streets, and gazed with curiosity on the 
people from the distant north. After leaving 
Tashurgan, the party reached the spurs of the 
Hindu Kush, and journeyed to Cabul during 
twenty days. Ascending at first in gentle 
slopes, the Hindu Kush gradually rises higher 
and higher, forming, amidst its frequent passes, 
terraces of increasing height. After traversing 
a series of such terraces, the mission reached 
the elevated Bartian Valley (8,500 feet), near 
which are the Kalu and Great Tran Passes 
(13,000 feet). Passing the famous Bamian 
idols, chiselled on the face of the rock, they 
emerged from the last-named pass, and then 
descended from the Ugly Pass into the Cabul 
Darya Valley, at a place three days’ journey 
from the capital of Afghanistan. 





THE January number of the Church Mission- 
ary Intelligencer contains a paper, entitled 
“Our Mission to the Afghans,” which fur- 
nishes much matter of present interest regard- 
ing Afghanistan and the manners and customs 
of the people. This is followed by an article 
on the rediscovery and discovery of Africa. 
From the “ Notes of the Month” we learn 
that Bishop Crowther, of the Niger mission, 
is about to form a new station at Shonga, 
eighty miles higher up the Kworra than Egan, 
the present furthest station, and that an im- 
portant journey has been made by a native 
agent at Asaba into a country hitherto unvis- 
ited, lying between the Niger and Yoruba. 
We are also informed that the Rev. G. M. 
Gordon has gone to Quettah with General 
Biddulph, and hopes to be able to penetrate 
into the interior of Afghanistan. 


In the Colonics and India we find a note re- 
specting the employment of sheep as beasts of 
burden. In eastern Turkistan and Thibet, for 
instance, borax is borne on the backs of sheep 
over the mountains to Leh, Kangra, and Ram- 
pur on the Sutlej. Borax is found at Rudok, 
in Changthan, of such excellent quality that 
only twenty-five per cent. is lost in the process 
of refining. The Rudok borax is carried on 
sheep to Rampur, which travel at the rate of 
two miles a day; but, notwithsfanding the 
superior quality and the demand for it in 
Europe, the expenses attending its transport 
seriously hamper the trade, which, but for the 
sheep, would hardly exist at all. 
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